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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1855. 


Notes. 
ANCIENT CHATTEL PROPERTY 
(Vol. ix., p. 394.) 
The following extracts, which have been made 


from several of the records of the Irish Exche- 
quer, afford some information upon the cost of 


IN IRELAND. 


personal property in Ireland at an early period of | 


time, and they also convey to us some idea 
“ Of manners long since changed and gone.” 
Amongst the fragments of Irish 
cently brought to Dublin from 
find a remnant of a Flea Roll of the 18 Edward L, 


records re- 


containing an entry stating that Nicholas, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, was accused of taking two cows | 


worth 5s. each, and two bullocks (juvencas) worth 
2s. each, the property of Henry Kenefeg. By 
other fragments of Irish records, also brought 
from Switzerland, and apparently of the reign 
of Edward II., it appears that a knight named 
Waleys and Nicholas Habraham broke into the 
“cameram sacerdotum” of the church of St. 
Patrick at Cashel, and stole therefrom four cran- 
nocks of wheat worth 20s. each; that Stephen 
Laweles robbed Hugh Northwyche of a heifer 
worth 5s., of sixty gallons of ale worth 15s., 
two bushels of wheat, “ unam falingam et unum 
eapucium,” worth 11s_; that William Stafford, the 
king's sergeant, with others, robbed Rover le Bret 
of a heifer (juvenca), worth 40d., “de uno arcu et 
uno glaneto” (value defaced), and of three shee ‘p 
worth 8d. each; that Robert Brown robbed Henry 
Spencer of eighteen pigs worth 1 mark, John the 
chaplain of two cows worth 1 mark, and of a heifer 
worth 40d., and that he also robbed John Manery 
of a cow and a heifer worth 1 mark. It farther ap- 
pears by these fragments of the reign of Edward IL, 
that a horse was then valued, sometimes at a mark, 
and at other times at 40s., a sheep “ bidentem” at 
12d., a pig at 2s., and six crannocks of wheat at 62. 
It also appears by the same fragments that 
Geoffrey Harold, vicar of Grene, robbed a woman 
who was going towards Limerick of “ unam fa- 
lingam” worth 12d.; that two members of the 
family of de Londres robbed John le Flemyng 
of ten crannocks “ bladi mixti et uno crannoco 
brasei avene,” and that they 
Bagod of twenty crannocks of wheat and twenty- 
eight crannocks of oats worth 202. ; 
Fitz John Swayn robbed John Fitz Adam of 
twelve cows worth 10 marks, and thirteen “af- 
fis” worth 6 marks; that “una olla enea” was 
worth 12d.; that two tunicks were worth 4s., a 
gown 3s., four salmon 2s., nine cows 61. twelve 
cows 12 marks, and half a crannock of wheat 8s. 
In the 4 Edward II. the goods of William the 
clerk of Newcastle of Lyons were found to con- 


ot 


Switzerland, I 





| sist of sixteen crannocks of wheat 


| nell,” 


ward IIL, 





also robbed William | 


that Robert | 
| worth 
| aureus” 


worth 6s. 
each, of sixteen crannocks of oats worth 4s. 6d. 
each, a haycock worth 10s., three cows and two 


| calves worth 8s. each, thir ty-two “bidentes” worth 


10d. each, one “ affrum” worth 2s., fourteen pigs 
worth 18d. each, three and a half acres of “ hasti- 
sown, worth 8s. an acre, three crannocks of 
beans worth 6s. each, and one crannock of peas 
worth 4s. 6d. 

In the 26 Edward III. the following articles, 
being the property of one Walter de Berming- 
ham, were delivered by the treasurer of the 
Exchequer to Robert de Preston, for the benefit 
of his the said Walter's son when of full age : 

s. da. 
‘na galea ove le barber pro bevtiudie 20 0 
Jna selda pro eodem - 5 0 
Tnum par’ de plates - - i 8 
Jnum bresteplate - - 3 4 
Jnum saccum proeodem = - 0 
n mayn de ferre - - 20 
n chapel de ferre - - 0 
™n rerebrase - - - 12 
in estoff pro una lancea - 18 
Un aketon - - - - i a 


By the Memoranda Roll of the 48 & 49 Ed- 
memb. 45 face, it appears that one 
Maurice Laweles of Le Bre (hodie Bray), near 
Dublin, had nine acres of wheat, each acre of the 
price of 4s.; seven acres of oats, price 40d. per 
acre; a horse worth a mark, and a sow and six- 
teen little pigs worth 3s., within the said manor. 

In the 2 Richard ILL, William Brian of Drom- 
conragh, a chaplain, robbed Stephen Patrick of 
“duas tunicas virorum panni Anglici” worth 
13s. 4d., and “unam falingam” worth 40d. In 
the 1 Richard III. James Cruys robbed Thomas 
Saresfeld of eight yards of cloth, called “ asay,” 
worth 13s. 4d., and “de uno instrumento ferri,” 
called “ brandirne,” worth 20d. 

By the Memoranda Roll of the 11 Henry IV., 
mem. 15 dorso, it appears that John Frampton, 
of the city of Dublin, the king’s debtor, had 
twenty-eight “ nobilia auri et unum anulum auri 
precii,” 20d., which he gave to William Botiller, a 
chaplain, to distribute for his soul ;, that he also 
possessed “unum parvum anulum aureum” worth 
20d., which he also gave “pro anima sua;” he 
also possessed “ aliquod anulum aureum cum una 
margarita vocata saffire” worth 20d. By another 
entry upon the same Roll, membrane 12 dorso, it 
appears that he also possessed “ unus anulus 
aureus cum una margurita vocata dyamount ” 
20s., “unum nobile auri et unus anulus 
worth 40d. 

In the 6 Edward IV., Richard Broun, a chap- 
lain, robbed Robert Cusske of Cosyngeston of a 


~ 


| horse worth 5 marks, and in the 1 Richard IIL, 


| 


William Stevenot, the prior of All Saints, near 
Dublin, at Rathlege, robbed Richard Pheypowe 
of three bushels of wheat worth 3s. In 2 Ri- 
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chard III., a husbandman robbed Emmot Owyn, 
a widow, of a horse worth 16s. In the 18 Ed- 
ward IV., 
of Belyngeston “ unam falyngam™ worth 40d., 
“duas peplus fili linei" worth 104d, “duas pe- 
plas,” called “ lanud,” worth 20d. “ unum tippet 
de violet panni Anglici” 
= worth 12d. In the reign of Richard IIL, 
V 


falter Cusake of Gerardeston was robbed of two | 


salmon worth 4s. each. In the 19 Ediward IV., 
Edward Telyng of Syddan, and an “ idilman,” 
robbed Robert White “de quinque forpicibus” 
worth 20d., “duobus securis” worth 16d., “* duo- 
bus penetralibus” worth 4d., and 20d. in money. 

In the 1 Henry VIL, James Barby, a-merchant 
of Dublin, robbed Christopher Beliewe of Bel- 
leweston of two cows worth 5s. 4d. each. In the 
1 Richard IIL, John Netterville of Douth, gen- 
tleman, robbed Richard Molice of two sheep 
worth 8d. each, and four bushels of oats worth 
12d. In the 2 Richard IIL, Robert Chamberlyn 
of Chamberleyneston, gentleman, stole seven acres 
of wheat, worth 26s. 8d. per acre, from Feral 
Oconyll of Gyrly; and in the 1 Richard LIL, 
“unam ollam eneam,” and “unum morterium 
eneam”™ (values defaced in the record), “a 
chaffe” worth 20s., and “quodam vas eneam 
vocatam A bell” worth 13s. 4d, were stolen from 
Robert Scurlag. 

In the 2 Charles I., Mr. Philip Bushen of 
Grangemillon, co. Kildare, was condemned for 
the murder of his wife, and an inventory having 
been made of his goods, they were found to consist 
of, amongst other things, — 

_— money. 


ad, 


* 32 cowes - - - - worth 36 8 each. 
2 bulls - - . - - - 26 8 each. 
38 calves - - - - - 4 Oeach. 
8 yerrans - - - - - 13 4 each. 
4 hoggs - - - - 4 Oeach. 
Certen weynes, their c haynes and 

plowharnes and irons - - 53 4 

Hay - . - - - 100 0 
700 sheep and 400 lambs - - - 2 Oeach. 
4 pieces or guns - - . - 8 4each. 
2 iron shovells - - - - O 6each. 

1 old cott - - - - 68 


1 yron pott and és panns of brasse - 100 0 
1 three-pint pewter pott, 1 pewter 
dish, pewter salt, | payre of wen 


trippets, and 1 spitt - 6 8 
1 hayre cloth to dry malt, and cer- 
ten pieces of tymber - - 10 
6 cowes and 1 sucking calf - - 120 0 
14 young cattle, heifers and bullocks, 
of two yeares old or thereabouts 8 0 each. 
18 yearling bullocks and heifers - 5 Oeach. 
6300 foote of board lying in the greet 
wood - - - 2 6 the hund. 
292 fathom of wood lying by the river 
of Barrowside - - - - 0 16 the fath.” 


Tn the year 1628 several French vessels were 
seized in the ports of Waterford, Kinsale, Dingle, 


a nurse stole from Robert Belyng | 


worth 18d., and a pair of 


[No. 276. 





\ Cork, and Youghal, in the south of Ireland, and 
| sold for the sum of 1049/7. 3s. 6d. By the certi- 
fieate of sale which was returned into the Exche- 
| quer, it appears that “a barque” of 34 tons was 
sold for 60/., another of between 50 and 60 tons 
was sold by candle for 1062. another of 70 tons 
was sold for 32/.; 10,000 weight of “ reisons” 
| were sold for 20s. a hundred; 340 hides for 
1027. 12s.; 48 pipes of “ Mallaga wynes” for 
12/.; and 170 “ peeces” of “ Mallaga reisons” 
for 18s. “per peece.” Before the ships were 
| seized the commissioners made the following pay- 
ments for “ ye shipps companie :” 


| £ s. 
“ They paid the bruer for beere - - - 710 
They paid the baker for bread - - - 416 
| ‘They paid for 220 weight of butter - - 27 
They paid for 2 barrells of herrings - - 88 
| They paid for 8 quarters of beefe - - . te 


Memoranda Roll of the Exchequer, 4 Charles I. m. 6. 
James IF. Fercuson. 
Dublin. 





POPIANA. 


Pope's “ Ethic Epistles." —I solicit the early 
attention of my fellow-contributors to “ N. & Q.” 
to the following Query. 

In Nichols’s Anecdotes of Literature, vol. v. 
p. 578., it is stated that in 1742 Warburton 
edited for Pope his £thic Epistles, with his own 
| commentary. Is any copy of that publication 
extant ? I doubt any of that date’s having ever 
existed, 


Anecdotes of Pe ope. — As you inserted the anec- 
dote of Johnson which I lately sent you, perhaps 
you will give admission to the following anecdotes 
of Pope “from the Town and Ci ountry Magazine 
for May, 1769? I believe it contains the e: arliest 
information we have as to the prec ise place of the 
poet’s birth, What is known of his tragedy of 
Timoleon ? are any portions in existence ? 


M. N.S. 


“ Some authentic Anecdotes of Mr. Pope, never 
before in print: 

“ Mr. Pope was born in Lombard Street, Lon- 
don, in a house where a few years ago resided 
Mr. Morgan, an apothecary. 

“Pp ope, when very young, was introduced as 4 
maker of verses to Dryde n, who gave him a shil- 
ling for the version of * Pyramus and Thisbe.’ 

“ Pope wrote his Ode on Music at the desire 
and instigation of Steele, who used to prefer it 
to Dryden's: it was set to music by Dr. Green. 

“Pope spent some time in writing a tragedy 
| called Timoleon, but did not succeed in the at- 
tempt.” 


James Moore Smyth (Vol. x., pp. 102. 240. 459.). 
— As every fact tending to establish the identity 
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of this gentleman as the son of Arthur Moore will 
be probably acceptable to C., Mr. Carrutuers, 
and J. M.S., I send you the following passage 
which I have just stumbled upon in p. 19. of The 
Brobdignagian ; being a Key to Gulliver's Voyage 
to Brobdignag. In a Second Letter to Dean Swift: 
London, 1726: 

“This observation, Mr. Dean, we both know to be true, 
and I have had the honour of hearing it confirmed by 
Arthur Moore, Esq., at his rural seat in Surrey. am 
likewise assured that his hopeful son Jemmy resolves to 
cast this race of upstarts in a comedy which is shortly to 
make its appearance upon the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane.” 

This is the second part (there are altogether 
four) of A Key; being Observations and Explan- 
atory Notes upon the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 
By Signor Corolini, a noble Venetian now residing 
in London. In a Letter to Dean Swift. Trans- 
lated from the Italian Original. 

“ Qui vult, Lector, decipi decipiatur ; 

“ Out comes the Book, and the Key follows after.” 
London, printed in the Year 1726.* I should like 
to know from some of your readers familiar with 
the literature of the time, whether Signor Corolini 
was not related to Dr. Barnveldi, who attacked the 
Rape of the Lock; and also to the author of the 
Key to the Dunciad? I have not a copy of the 
latter work to refer to, but I have a strong im- 

ression that it bears on the title a couplet very 
ike that on the Key to Gulliver. 

By-the-bye, having given us a Bibliography of 
The Dunciad, you ought to complete your work 
by a Bibliography of The Key to that poem, and 

> 


of the various books to which it gave rise. S. R. 


BOOKS BURNT. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


During the persecution of Christians under the 
pagan emperors, it was not uncommon for their 
books to be condemned to the fire. ‘Thus, in the 
martyrdom of Saturninus, who suffered under 
Diocletian in a.p. 304, we read that a fire was 
kindled to consume the sacred books which had 
been given up for the purpose ; but a sudden fall 
of rain extinguished the flames and saved the 
volumes. The martyr Euplius (a.p. 303) was led 
away to execution with a copy of the Gospels 
hung about his neck. The same year an edict 
was issued by the emperor, ordering all the sacred 
books of the Christians to be surrendered to the 
civil magistrates, or to be seized in order to be 
burnt. This edict was published throughout the 





* There is no publisher’s name, but the last three pages 
are occupied with a list of New Books, printed for H. Curll 
in the Strand. | presume the H is a misprint, for the first 
book on the list is Pope’s Familiar Letters to Cromwell, &c. 





empire, and as far as possible carried into effect. 
Those who timidly gave up the books were called 
traditores, of whom frequent mention is made in 
the records of the times. The first council of 
Arles, in 314, decided (Canon 13 ) that those of 
the clergy should be deposed who gave up the 
sacred Scriptures, the vessels used in the service, 
or the names of their brethren. 

Zonaras informs us (book iii. Zeo Zsaur.) that a 
royal edifice had been erected, wherein many 
volumes of sacred and profane literature were 
deposited, and where from ancient times he was 
allowed to dwell who, having proved his supe- 
riority in letters, was styled the Ecumenical Doc- 
tor. His associates were twelve other learned 
men, who were maintained at the public expense, 
to whom whoever was ambitious of acquiring 
knowledge resorted, and whom the emperors 
themselves consulted in the business of the state. 
Leo would have deemed the accomplishment of 
his designs no longer uncertain, if the sanction of 
these men could have been obtained. He laid 
before them his views: he made use of caresses 
and of threats. But when nothing could prevail, 
he dismissed them, and, commanding the building 
to be surrounded with dry wood, consumed them 
and the rich treasure which they guarded, of 
30,000 volumes, in the flames. (Berington’s Lit. 
Hist., pp. 361-2., Bohn’s edition.) 

Constantinople was taken in 1204, and it is 
probable that many works perished in the three 
fires which raged in the city, and some writings 
of antiquity which are known to have existed in 
the twelfth century are now lost. (bid. p. 393.) 

In the year 1453, when Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, 123,000 MSS. are said to 
have disappeared. It is well known that they 
were not all destroyed, as many were removed. 

Cardinal Ximenes is reported, at the taking of 
Grenada, to have doomed 5000 copies of the 
Koran to the flames. 

In 1059, Berenger was compelled to burn the 
work of John Scotus Erigena against Paschasius 
Radbert. The book is now lost. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Emperor 
Maximilian gave an order that all Jewish books 
should be burnt except the Bible, because they 
were filled with blasphemies against Christ. 
Reuchlin and other learned men opposed it; 
whereupon Reuchlin was required by the em- 
peror to examine the books. He did so, but he 
saved all that contained no attacks upon Chris- 
tianity, and burnt the rest. This lenity offended 
the Dominicans, who charged Reuchlin himself 
with heresy. Hochstraten assembled a tribunal 
at Mayence against Reuchlin in 1513, and secured 
the condemnation of his writings to the flames. 

Not long after, anonymous publications con- 
taining evangelical doctrines began to be printed 
and privately circulated at Modena, but they 
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; ! 
were soon discovered by the inquisitors and | It has been supposed that the latter is the coat 


burnt. 

The celebrated treatise of Aonio Paleario, On 
the Benefits of the Death of Christ, was prose- 
cuted with great rigour, and whenever found 
destroyed; and though no less than 40,000 
copies of it were sold in six years, it is now a 
scarce book. 

“The Index E-xrpurgatorius is well known; avd as the 
condemned books were consigned to the flames, we form 
some idea of the amount of destruction caused by theo- 
logical bigotry and hate.” 

In a.p. 849, Godeschalk was condemned at 
Chiersey, and sentenced to be deprived and to 
be whipped, until he should throw the statements 
he had made at Mentz the year before in his own 
defence into the flames. It is said he submitted, 
under torture, to throw into the fire the texts he 
had collected in support of his own opinions. 

B. H, Cowrsr. 


(To be continued.) 





LANSALLOS BELL, 


In many parishes in Cornwall an annual allow- 
ance of 7s. 6d. is made to the ringers, who, on the 
night of Nov. 4, remind us of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Now ringers are proverbially thirsty souls: 


and the crazy discord, or no less expressive silence | 


of some of the belfries, plainly tells how this item 
of the churchwarden’s account 
“Cracked one ringing night,” concludes the his- 
tory of many of our bells. 

The tower of Lansallos“Church contains the 


fragments of two bells scattered on the floor of 


is expended, | 


the belfry; while a third, still hanging, barely | 
serves to notify the hour of service to the inha- | 


bitants of the adjoining hamlet. A few particulars 


correspondents, and furnish two or three Queries 
to those learned in heraldry. 

There is nothing remarkable in the shape or 
size of the bell, but it bears the words, in an old 
black-letter character: “Sancta Margareta ora 
pro nobis,” and also three coats of arms which I 
will attempt to describe. 

The first is a chevron between three fleurs-de- 
lys. The second is an octagonal shield, charged 
with a very curious crosslet. The third is a chev- 
ron between three remarkable-looking vessels with 
spouts, more like the modern coffee-pot than any- 
thing I know besides. The tinctures, if there 
were ever any, are obliterated. 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me—1. To whom the arms belong? 2. Whether 


the character of the legend indicates the age of 


the bell? 3. What are the vessels with which 
the third of the shield is charged ? 


of Pincerna (a family which afterwards took the 
name of Lanherne), whose ancestor, William de 
Albany, held lands from the Conqueror on the 


service of attending the king as chief butler on 


the day of coronation. But the Pincerna arms, as 
displayed among seven-and-thirty of the alliances 
of the Trelawnys, over the fire-place in the hall 
at Trelawny, are: Gules, on a bend or, three 
covered cups sable. 

This bell, I have thought, may be coeval with 
the re-edification of the church, which was dedi- 
eated to St. Ildierna, or Hyldren, October 16, 
1331. (Oliver's Monasticon Dioc. Exon. Ap- 
pendix.) 

On putting together the fragments of one of the 
other bells, it was found to bear the initials of the 
donors ; and an inscription in modern characters, 
of which [ could only discover these words : 

“In May we cast this — 
To pray and hear his word divine.” 

It will be unnecessary for me to confess my 
ignorance of the gentle science ; but as an atone- 
ment for my heraldic offences in this note, I shall 
be happy to make a few tracings of my sketch of 
the legend and arms for those of your readers 
whom the subject may interest, and who will 
apply to Tuomas Q. Coucu. 
Polperro, Cornwall. 





ANONYMOUS AND PSEUDONYMOUS WORKS. 


The position which the careful and methodical 
Quérard occupies in the French library is filled 
— longo intervallo — in ours by Watt and 
Lowndes: but we still remain without a manual 
of reference such as that afforded by Barbier. 
This leads me to make the authorship of the un- 


respecting the latter may interest some of your | dernoted volumes the subject of a Query; and to 


suggest that if, under such a heading as I have 
chosen, those possessed of such information would 
spontaneously contribute it, a valuable nucleus 
might be formed for a future dictionary, — a work 
which I believe would not be ill-received by the 
public. 

The English Spy; an original work, characteristic, 
satirical, and humorous, &c. By Bernard Blackmantle.* 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1826. 

Moments of Idleness, or a Peep into the World we call 
“ours.” London, 12mo., 1833. 

Walter; or a Second Peep, &c. 
London, 12mo., 1835. 

Che Rebellion of the Beasts, or the Ass is dead! Long 
live the Ass!!! By a late Fellow of St. John’s Colicge, 
Cambridge. London, J. & H. L. Hunt. 12mo. 1825. 

Delicie Literarie; a new volume of Table Talk. 
London, 12mo. 1840. 

The Cigar. 2 vols. 


By the same Author 


12mo. 





[* Charles Molloy Westmacott. ] 
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The Every Night Book. By the Author of The Cigar. 
12mo. 

The Fourth Estate; or the moral effect of the Press. 
By a Student at Law.* London, Ridgway. 8vo. 1839. 

WituraMm Bares. 

Birmingham. 

P. S. — The above Queries were transmitted to 
“N. & Q.” before the appearance of the paper on 
the “ Identification of Anonymous Books,” Vol. xi., 
p-59. I have only to add that | entirely coincide 
with the remarks appended by our Editor, and 
look forward with much interest to the develop- 
ment of the plan which he has in contemplation. 


SCRAPS FROM AN OLD COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
(Vol. xi., p. 23.) 


The Citizen of the World, letter evi. speaks of 
his having, after long lucubration, devised a me- 
thod “ by which a man might do himself and his 
deceased patron justice, without being under the 
hateful reproach of self-conviction,” and gives his 
elegy “On the Death of the Right Hon... . .,” 
as a specimen of a poem “in which the flattery is 
perfectly fine, and yet the poet perfectly inno- 
cent.” Though Goldsmith may be the first who 
adopted the expedient in elegiac poetry, yet. this 
compromise between truth and flattery had been 
made in amatory verse before his time, as the 
following lines will show. 

The terminations of two or three of the stanzas 
seem to be taken from old ballads, that of the 
third especially being a part of a song, of which 
all that I remember is, that its wit was of the very 
coarsest kind. 

To his Mistress. 
“© love, whose power and might 
None ever yet w ithstood, 
Thou forcest mee to write, 
Come turne about Robin Hood. 
“Sole mistress of my rest, 
Let mee this far presume, 
To make this bold request, 
A black patch for the rhume. 
“ Your tresses finely wrought, 
Like to a golden snare, 


My silly heart hath caught, 
As Moss did catch his mare. } 
“What is’t I would not doe 


To purchase one good smile? 
Bid mee to China goe, | 
And I'll stand still the while. | 
“T know yt I shall dye, 
ve so my heart bewitches ; 
It makes mee hourly cry, 
Oh how my elbow itches. 
“Teares soe oreflow my sight 
With waves of daily weeping, 
That in the carefull night F 
I take no rest for si eping. 


[* Frederick Knight Hunt. } 


« But since my simple merrits 
Her loving looks must lack, 
Come cheer my vital spirritts 

With claret wine and sack, 


“ And since that all reliefe 
And comfort doth forsake mee, 
I'll hang myselfe for griefe, 
And then the Devill take mee.” 
I forbear to copy “her aunswere,” which has 
neither wit nor delicacy. 
Who is the author of the following graceful 
lines ? 
“Wrong not, deare empress of my heart, 
The merit of true passion, 
By thinking hee can feele no smart, 
That sues for no compassion, 
“ For since that I doe sue to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 
Whome all desire, vet none deserve 
A place in her affection, 


“Td rather chuse to wante releife, 
Chan hazard y® revealing ; 
Where glory recommends v¢ greefe, 
Disp ire dissuades y¢ healing. 


“ Since my desires doe aime too high 
For any mortall lover, 
And reason cannot make them dye, 
Discretion shall them cover. 
“ Silence in love doth show more woe 
rhan words, though none so witty. 
The beggar that is dumb, you kuowe, 
Deserveth double pity - 
T. Q.¢. 


Polperro, Cornwall. 


THE “ALMANACH ROYAL DE FRANCE.” 


The Almanach royal de France, which has been 
briefly described on a late oveasion, deserves a 
separate note; and our alliance with France, an 
event at which [ heartily rejoice, recommends this 
voluminous series to the keepers of public li- 
braries. A few stray volumes of it are as much 
as we ever meet with in private collections. 

Brunet omits this important publication, and so 
does Ebert. I proceed to describe it in the words 
of a well-informed writer : 

“ TL’ Almanach royal de France, un des plus anciens et 
des plus utiles, remonte a l'année 1679 ot il recut ses 
premitres lettres de privilége. Son contenu se bornait 
alors au calendrier proprement dit, & quelques observa- 
tions sur les phases de la lune, a l'indication des jours de 
départ des courriers, des fétes du palais, des principales 
foires et des villes ot l'on battait monnaie. On y ajouta, 
depuis 1699, les naissances des princes et princesses de 
I’Europe, le clergé de France, l’épée, la robe et la finance. 
Aujourd’hui on y trouve le tableau officiel de tous les 
principaux employés, et l’état des gouvernemens étrangers 
tels qu'ils sont reconnus par la France. Successivement 
agrandi, il excede déja mille pages dun. grand format.”— 
J. H. Scunrrzcer, 1833. 


It must be added, in proof of the alleged im- 
portance of this publication, that the proprietors 
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of it are authorised, by lettres de privilége, to collect 
such information as may be required to complete 
it partout ow besoin sera, It is the authenticity of 
its information which gives it so peculiar a claim 
on the attention of historians and biographers. 

There was a set in the choice collection of the 
late M. Armand Bertin, rédacteur en chef du 
Journal des débats, which collection was sold at 
Paris last year. It is thus entered in the sale- 
catalogue : 

“1679. Almanachs royaux. Paris, 1700 & 1846, 145 
vol. ine8, reliés en maroquin vélin et veau, la plupart avec 
armoires. Collection curieuse et rare.” 

I shall conclude with two Queries. 
above set purchased for the British Museum ? 

What are the deficiencies of the Museum set ? 
Botton Corner. 





finor Rates. 
Former Power of the Turks. — At the present 





1. Was the | 


time, the following passage from the letters . 


Busbequius, ambassador from Ferdinand II. t 
the Sultan Solyman II., may interest the said 
of “N.& Q.” [ extract it from the ZLounger's 
Common place Book, the name of the author of 
which I should be glad to know.* The biogra- 
phical articles are frequently very curious, and 
prove the author to have had an extended literary 
knowledge. 


“ When I compare the power of the Turks with our own, 
I — the consideration fills me with anxiety and dis- 
may, and a strong conviction forces itself on my mind 
that we cannot long 5 resist the destruction which awaits 
us; they possess immense wealth, strength unbroken, a 
perfect knowledge of the art of war, patience under every 
difficulty, union, order, frugality, and a constant state of 
preparation. 

“On our side, exhausted finances and universal luxury, 
our national spirit broken by repeated defeats, mutinous 
soldiers, mercenary officers, licentiousness, intemperance, 
and a total contempt or neglect of military discipline, fill 
up the dismal catalogue. 

“Is it possible to doubt how such an unequal conflict 
must terminate? The enemy’s forces being at present 
directed against Persia, only suspends our fate; after 
subduing that power, the all-conquering Mussulman will 
rush with undivided strength and overwhelm at once 
Europe as well as Germany.” 

H. W. D. 


Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen College. — 
Dr. Routh, the late learned President of 
dalen College, Oxford, was born before the Seven 
Years’ war had begun; before Clive conquered 
India, or Wolfe bought with his blood Canada; 
before the United States ever thought of being 
an independent country, or Poland was dismem- 
bered. He was M. A. and Fellow of that Soci ‘iety 
when Gibraltar underwent its memorable siege. 
He was past fifty years when Sir Arthur Ww el- 


(* By Jeremiah Whitaker Newman. ] 


| anything like a good series 


| willing to arrange the materials. 


Mag- | 


lesley sailed for Portugal. The last of the Stuarts 
was not dead when Routh was a boy ten years 
old. He was president before the French Revo- 
lution broke out; he had known Dr. Leigh, 
Master of Baliol, Addison's cotemporary ; had 
seen Dr. Johnson scrambling up the steps of Uni- 
versity College; talked with a lady whose aunt 
had seen Charles IT. walking in “the parks” with 
his dogs; he persuaded Dr. Seabury to seek con- 
secration from the Scotch bishops; he died 
Friday, Dec. 22, 1854. 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M. A. 


Strange typographical Error.—In a copy of 
Johnson's tragedy of Jrene, which I bought many 
years ago, one of the characters has to address 
Mahomet IT. thus: 

“ Forgive, great Sultan, that, by fate prev ented, 
I bring a tardy message from Irene.” 
The unlucky printer forgot the e in “ fate,’ 
gave it: 

“ Forgive, great Sultan, that by fut prevented,” &c. 
leaving it to be inferred that the honest mes- 
senger was too corpulent to reach his royal master 
in time to save the heroine's life. 

Atrrep GopFrer. 


* and 


14. Canonbury Square. 


Exchange of Brasses. — The inability to obtain 
of brasses by inde- 
pendent exertion is felt by all amateur collectors. 
I would suggest that all persons who are willing 
to exchange rubbings of brasses from their own 
neighbourhood for others more remotely situated, 
should unite together. 

I would held each party responsible for the 
brasses within a radius of, say five miles from his 
or her address (I must not omit the ladies). 

Manning’s List, and a map of England, would 
then only be required. The Editor of “N. & 
Q.” would, I am disposed to think, publish the 
addresses ; if not, the expense of printing would be 
merely nominal. 

In the absence of an abler hand, I should be 
The above plan 
is only recommended for simplicity and economy 
of space in printing, and any farther suggestions 
will be received with thanks. Henry Moopy. 

Bury School. 


The Euzine, or Black Sea. — The following 
note of Wells on the 15Ist verse of the Perie- 
gesis of Dionysius, explains the origin of the 
name Pontus Euxinus: 

“Pontus* «ar éfoxmv antiquis dictus est, tanquam 
Mare Maximum, et quasi Oceanus alter: sed et Arenusf, 
hoc est, inhospitabilis, olim dictus est, sive ob maris tur- 
bulentiam et pes littora, sive ob barbaros Accolas. 


t Poly! — IV. 





* Ovid. Trist. rv. 4. 56. 
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Postea in Furinum nomen mutatum est, sive ob Gre- 
corum urbes in ejus littore conditas, unde hospitalior ea 
ora facta est, sive car’ ebg@yucoudy solum ; negat enim Ovid. 
etiam suo szculo nomen hoc ei vere convenire: 


” 


* Euxinus fulso nomine dictus adest. 


In the Penny Cyclop., art. Buack Sra, this ex- 
planation is called unsatisfactory ; but the writer 
should have borne in mind, that Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and even America, are names of Greek 
origin, as well as the Euxine. The Turks, Arabs, 
Russians, French, Germans, and English designate 
it the Black Sea—probably from its stormy 
character. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Campbell's Poems. — 


“ Sweet was to us the Hermitace 
Of this unplough’d, untrodden shore ; 
Like birds all jovous from the cage, 
For man’s neglect we loved it more.’ 
O’ Connor’s Child. 
The last line of the above extract is repeated 
by the poet, in almost the same words, in his 
* Lines on leaving a Scene in Bavaria :” 
“Yes! | have loved the wild abode, 
Unknown, unplough'd, untrodden shore: 
Where scarce the woodggan finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher’plies an oar ; 
For man’s neglect I love thee more.” 


R. V. T. 

Cold-protectors. — Our innate patriotism, now 
breaking out in mysteriously-knitted “comforters,” 
finds a parallel in the winter campaign of 1760. 
The then Dean of Gloucester has an advertisement 
in a local paper (Journal, No. 1949., 1760) offering 
“awarm flannel waistcoat to anv volunteer, to 
defen: him against the inclemency of the approach- 
ing season.” R. C. Warpe. 


Kidderminster. 


“ Galore.” — This word, now in common use, is 
derived from the Irish go leor, i. e. in abundance. 
An Oxrorp B.C. L. 


Creation of a Baronetess.— The following is a 
curious instance of the creation of a baronetess in 
her own right, which is recorded in the last page 
of the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1754, in 
the list of “ Foreigners who have received the 
Dignity of English Baronets from our Kings :” 


“ Created by King James IT. 


“ Sept. 9, 1686. Cornelius Speelman, of the United 
Provinces, a General of the States of Holland; with a 
special clause to the General's mother of the rank and title 


of a baronetess of England.” 
H. M. 





Queries. 
OLD ENGLISH MS. CHRONICLE. 


I send you some extracts from a MS. chronicle 
of English history, in hopes that you will inform 
me whether you, or any of your readers, recognise 
them as coming from any known history. 


The MS. is small folio, and begins: “In ye 


| year fro ye begginning of ye worlde 3990, yer 


| was in ye noble lond of Greece a worthi kyng.” 





And ends: “ The Wennesday next aft™ uppon the 
morow, Edwarde, the noble Erle of March, was 
chosen kyng in the cyte of London, and began for 
to reygne,” &e. 

From cap. xli.: 

“ Yis Constantyn (the Great) first endowed ye 
Chirche of Rome with possessions. And thanne 
yer was a voys yherd above in ye cyr yat sade yus, 
Hodie infusum est venenii in ecclid dei” (in margin 
nota bene). ; 

King John is said to have died by poison. His 
“ Letter obligatory to ye Pope of Rome” is given 
at full length in English, 

From cap. cvii. : 

“, . . Maister Robert Grostet, bisshop of Lin- 
coln . . . because ye pope hadde provided his 
nevew yt was a child to a curid benefice . . . ye 
said Robert wolde not admitte, and wroot ageen 
to ye pope, yat he wold not, ne owed not admitte, 
eny suche to have cure and rewle of soules that 
cowde not rewle theymself, ne understand ye 
English tunge ; wherefore ye said Robert was... 
acursid, and he appelid fro ye pope's court to ye 
court of hevene. And sone after ye said Robert 
deide acursid; and ii yeer after his deth, he ap- 
perid lik a bisshop to ye pope as he lay in his bed, 
and saide, Surge miser veni ad judicia .... 
And with ye pricke of his bisshoppis staf he 
pricked ye pope .. unto ye herte, and in ye 
morow ye pope was founde ded... . And be- 
cause ye said Robert deide acursid notwithstond- 
ing ... miracles, ye court of Rome will not 
suffre him to be canonized.” 

From cap. cxlvi. : 

(8) “Henry IV. as a defence for having put 
the Archbishop of York to death, sent to the pope 
the ‘habergeon yat yarchbisshop was armed ynne 
with these wordis: Pater vide si tunica hee sit filii 
tui an non.” And ye pope answerde . . . . Sive 
hac sit tunica filii mei an non scio quia fera pessima 
devoravit filium meum.” (6th of Henry IV.) 


From the same chapter (3rd of Henry IV.) : 


(a2) Richard IT. was supposed to be still alive: 
“ And a frere menour of ye covent of Aylesbury 
cam to ye kyng, and acusid a frere of ye same 
hous, a prest ; and saide that he was glad of kyng 
Richardes life, and he was brought to ye kyng, 
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and he saide to him, ‘Thou hast herd yat kyng 
Richard is alive, and art glad yereof?’ Ye frere 
answerde: ‘I am as glad as a man is glad of ye 
liff of his friende, for I am holden to him. . 
Ye kyng saide: ‘Thou hast noised and told 
openli yat he livith, and so thou hast excited and 
stirid the peple agens me.’ Ye frere saide, ‘ Nay.’ 
Thanne saide ye kyng: ‘ Tell me trouthe, as it is 
in thi herte, yf thou sawest kyng Richard and me | 
in ye feld fichting togedir, wt whom woldest thou 
holde ?’ ‘ Forsoth,’ saide ye frere, ‘ with him ; for 
I am more beholde to him.’ Thanne saide the 
kyng: ‘ Thou woldest yat I and alle ye lordis of 
my reme were ded?’ Ye frere saide, ‘ Nay.’ 
‘What woldest thou do with me,’ saide ye kyng; 
‘yf thou haddest ye victory ovyer me?’ Ye frere 
saide: ‘I wolde make you duke of Lancaster.’ 
‘Thou art not my friend,’ saide ye kyng; ‘and 
yerefor thou shalt lese thin hed.” And thanne he 
was dampned ... .” 

Other interesting conversations follow on the 
same subject. But I have already to apologise 
for the length of this letter. Can you inform me 
what my chronicle is; and also, whether such an 
one has ever been printed ? J.S8. D. 

Oxford. 

[The chronicle would appear, at first sight, to be a ! 
version of the “ Brut.” It is obviously one deserving of 
farther examination; and if our correspondent would 
entrust it to us for a short time, we think we may pro- 
mise him a satisfactory report upon it.— Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





MARVELL’s “REHEARSAL TRANSPROSED.” 


Is there an annotated edition of this witty and 
learned production?* The work is not infrequently 
spoken of as The Rehearsal Transposed, and two 
instances of this error are now before me. One 
occurs in vol. iv. p- 226. of Fletcher's History of 
the Revival and Progress of Independency in Eng- 
land (4 vols. 12mo., 1849). ‘The other is to be 
found in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 513. As the latter 
is ina quotation, the error may probably be found 
also in the volume whence the passage is taken. 
There is not, I believe, in Marvell's pages, any 
explanation of the meaning which he attached to 
the word “ transprosed ;” but in his day it would 
be so well understood as to need none. The best 
that has fallen in my way is to be found in the 
Congregational Magazine for June, 1821 (vol. iv. 
p. 318.). Under the head of “ Literaria Rediviva, 
or The Book-worm,” Marvell's work is reviewed ; 

[* There is a work, entitled 4 Common-place Boob out 
of the “ Rehearsal Transprose 1.” with useful Notes, 8vo 9 
London, 1673; but we have never met with it. Marvell 
seems to have taken the title of his work from the comedy 
of The Rehearsal, written by John Sheffield, Duke of | 
Buckingham, in revenge for the character drawn of him | 
by Dryden under the character of Zimri. } 





and the writer’s opening remarks, which I tran- 
scribe, contain the explanation to which I refer : 


“ The title of the work which we here introduce to our 
readers is taken, as well as numerous allusions in the 
body of the performance, from the celebrated satirical 
play of the Duke of Buckingham, called the Rehearsal ; 
in which the principal dramatic writers of the age of the 
Restoration were severely, but justly, ridiculed. The 
hero of the Duke of Buckingham’s satire is an ignorant 
and bloated play-writer, called Bayes. This wretched 
and affected scribbler invites two friends to witness a 
rehearsal of a new play which he has just finished; and, 
as the rehearsal is proceeding, he entertains his friends, 
by disclosing to them the rules by which he composed 
his plays. ‘The following brief extract from the Duke's 
Rehearsal, will explain the design of Marvell in calling 
his work the Rehearsal Trunsprosed, as well as throw 
some light upon the character of the ambitious eccle- 
siastic whom the author has dubbed Mr. Bayes. Marvell, 
by this ingenious artifice, shielded himself from the legal 
consequences which, in that intolerant age, the infuriated 
churchman might have brought upon him. Bayes says: 

“ «My first rule is the rule of transversion, or regular 
duplex ; changing verse into prose, or prose into verse, 
alternative as you please. 

“¢ Smith. Well, but how is this done by rule, Sir? 

“* Bayes. Why thus, Sir; nothing is so easy when 
understood. I take a book in my hand, either at home 
or elsewhere, for that’s all one; if there be any wit in’t, 
as there is no book but has some, I transverse it: that is, 
if it be prose, put it into verse (but that takes up some 
time); and, if it be verse, But it into prose. 

* ¢ Juhnson. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting verse 
into prose should be called transprosing. 

« © Bayes, Sir, it’s a very good notion, and here- 
after it shall be so.’ ” 





H. Marri. 
Halifax. 


WELLS PROCESSION. 


The following curious poem is copied from an 
old MS. formerly in the possession of one of the 
vathedral dignitaries, and there is ood reason for 


believing that it has never appeared in print. If 


any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can give me any 
information as to the author or the circumstances 
to which it refers, I should esteem it a very great 
favour. The original MS. is indorsed “ Wells 
Procession, 1716.” 
“WELLS PROCESSION, 
In a Letter to Sir Will. W—d—im. 

“In eightv-six, when tricksters rul’d the State, 

And tools of Rome in Aron’s chair were sett, 

When grave processions march’d in solemn pomp, 

And brawny Jesuits lampoon’d the rump; 

Fine sights there were, that pleas’d the giddy mob ; 

Each priest was then ador’d as much as G—d; 

And justly too, for every man must own, 

If Levites can make gods, their work's their own: 

Yet their processions, and their noise of bells, 

Were trifles all compar'd to ours at Wells, 

Where Querpo march’d in state, and sable drest, 

Mounted on Horner’s steed above the rest, 

Attended by our rake-hell lilly white, 

Who loudly roar’d, ‘ I’m for the Churches right!’ 
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A brave support (I think); 
Since our 


we must do well, 

good Church has stole a prop from hell ; 

For faith the figure was as black as ink, — 

I took him for a devil bv his stink. 

In his right hand he held a branch of birch, 

With it (says he) I'll sweep our Mother Church. 

After him march’'d three worthies of the gown, 

Whose honesty to all the West is known, . 

Except the Whigs, who say that they have none; j 

And dare assert that college plate has paid 

For many hearty meals Cremona made. 

That some Wells scholars to their cost can tell 

How, chapman like, young Whackum books w’d sell ; 

Tranquillo might have past in silence here, 

Had modest Jone contain’d another year. 

Then follow’d all the rabble of the town 

With hideous noise, declaring they were sound. 

Sly Querpo, finding how they were inclin’d, 

Prociaims a halt, and thus declar’d his mind :— 

*Townsmen and lovers, partners in my woe! 

*Tis true our cause is sunk, and hopes so low, 

Phat I’m become so faint I scarce can speak. 

Of a bad markett we must make the best; 

We'll nose the Whigs and bravely raise our crest. 

Though we at Preston and elsewhere are foil'd, 

Though a septenniall act our measures spoil’d, 

Though last November fill’d us all with pain, 

October now shall raise our spirits again. 

Learn’! Thomas is return’d in health to Wells, 

Our James is safe at Rome (huzza!), then ring the 
bells.” 

Ina. 


Minor Queries. 


The Lyme Regis and Bridport “ Domesday” and 
“ Dom Books.”—These ancient volumes are known 
under the above titles. The latter has entries, it 
is stated, of the reign of Henry VI. 

The Lyme Regis Domesday, called also The 
Broad Book, is a ponderous volume to which 
allusions, in reference to entries therein, are fre- 
quently made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

This MS. volume is supposed to have been sent 
to the late Mr. Dean, a solicitor, living in Guilford 
Street, at the time of a law-suit about the year 
1828. Mr. Dean died suddenly, and the volume 

It has been heard of, 
and, as is believed, was offered for sale. It is the 
property of the Town Council, who succeeded the 
former corporation. The Mayor of Lyme Regis 
would be glad of an answer to this Query: Who 
can give any information respecting this Domes- 
day Book ? 

rhe Mayor will thankfully treat for the above, 
to be replaced in the archives. The late Mr. 
George Smith was town clerk at the time of the 
law-suit before alluded to. 

GrorGe Roserts (Mayor of Lyme Regis). 

Dorset. 


Turkish Emblematical Flower. — Has Turkey 
an e:nblematic flower, as England has the rose, 
and Ireland the ‘shamrock? If so, what is it ? 


J.J. W. 


has not been seen for years 
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Value of Money in 1653.—Can any correspon- 
dent inform me of the value of a pound sterling 
in the year 1653, as compared with the value of a 
pound sterling in 1855: adopting as the standard 


| of value the price of a quarter of wheat, or of an 





ox, or of any other important commodity in the 
country ? G. N. 


Rev. Roger Dale.—I should feel greatly obliged 
to any of your readers who could furnish me with 
any particulars relating to the Rev. Roger Dale, 
his family connexions, and the various prefer- 
ments he held? Mr. Dale was appointed curate 
of Denton, in the parish of Manchester, in 1679 ; 
which he resigned in 1691 for that of Northen, or 
Northenden, in Cheshire. J. B. 


Quotations wanted. — 
Who is the 


mencing — 


author of the “Evening Hymn” com- 
*“ Soon as the evening star, with silver ray,” &c.? H. 
Clifton. 


“ The heart may break, yet brokenly live on.” F. M.E. 


“ Earth has no sorrow which heaven cannot heal.” 
J. H. A. B. 
“ Which maidens dream of when they muse on lov 
Whence? 


°. ° ° . strew’d 
A baptism o’er the flowers.” 
Whence ? a Vv. = 


What Christian Father wrote this, and where? 


vermiculos in terra; non 
A NATURALIST. 


“Creavit angelos in celo, 


superior in istis, non inferior in illis.” 

“ Romance of the Pyrenees,” &e. — Who was 
the author of The Romance of the Pyrenees, 
Sancto Sebastiano, Adelaide, The Forest of Mont- 
albano, and Rosabella, romances published fifty 


years ago, and popular in their day ? UNeDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Lucky Birds. — There is an ancient custom in 


Yorkshire, and I presume it is more or less general 
throughout England, of having a boy to enter 
your house early on Christmas and New Year's 
Day; and this boy is called a lucky bird. Now 
can you inform me the date and origin of this 
custom ? why a black-hair'd boy is universally 
preferred ? and why he is called a lucky bird ? 

Headingley. 

Cardinal's red Hat. —In the Historia Literaria 
of Cave, the author says of the Synod of Lyons in 
1245 (1243 ?): “In this synod, if I mistake not, 
the red hat, as a sign of the dignity of cardinal, 
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was first instituted.” In the Supplement to the 
same work, H(enry) W(harton) says Paul II. 
(1464) was the first to make the grant. “If I 
inistake not,” Cave is right. Paul added the pal- 
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dium or cloak, and Gregory XIV. made some other 


B. H.C. 


Archbishop Leighton. —The Rev. J. N. Pearson, 
in his sketch of the above prelate’s life, mentions 
that — 


alterations. 


‘ There is still in existence a humorous poem on Dr. 
Aikenhead, Warden of the College (at Edinburgh), which 
Leighton wrote when an undergraduate. 
good-natured playfulness of fancy, but is not of a merit 
that calls for publication.” 

I doubt not many of your readers would, 
nevertheless, agree with me in thanking any one 
who has access to this document, by bringing 
it to light through your pages; provided it be of 
reasonable dimensions, and unpublished by any 
other biographer. If even one of the Juvenilia 
of Leighton should prove to be without merit, the 
greater would be its literary curiosity. 


C. W. Bixeuam. 
Marriages decreed by Heaven. —What is the 


origin of this saying? I find that the opinion 
prevails among the Chinese. I have also met 
with it in the writings of Dieterich, a Lutheran 
divine who wrote carly in the seventeenth cen- 


tury. B. H. C. 
Greek “ Dance of Flowers.” — Where is the 
best ac i of this ancient dance? On what 


authorities do the moderns found their descrip- 
tions ? 
nations, either of old or to-day ? 


Theatrical Announcements. —Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me when the custom, 
now universal among the daily papers, originated, 
of placing the theatrical announcements of the 
evening's performances immediately preceding the 
leading articles? I should also like to know the 
rationale of the custom in question, and whether 
the notices are considered as advertisements, and 
paid for accordingly. H. W. D. 


A. CHALLSTETH. 


“ At tu, quisquis eris,” §&c.—Dr. Johnson has 
prefixed to the 41st number of his Idler (the 
paper on the death of his mother) the following 
not very appropriate verses. Can any of your 
readers tell me whence they are taken ? 

“ At tu, quisquis eris, miseri qui cruda poetw 
Credideris fletu funera digna tuo, 
Hac postrema tibi sit flendi causa, fluatque 
Lenis inoffenso vitaque morsque gradu.” 
Some of the editions have given them to Ovid, 
but I cannot find them anywhere i in the works of 
that poet. F. W. 
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Hinor Queries with Answers. 
Right Rev. Charles Lloyd, D.D.., Bishop of 


Oxford.—Can any of your correspondents furnish 
reminiscences of this prelate, who was also Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and prematurely 
removed by death in 1829? Have any notes of 
his Lectures on the Book of Common Prayer ever 
been published, or could you be the medium of 


| collecting some of their disjecta membra from 


It evinces a | 


among your readers ? 

Dr. Lloyd was, I believe, the first Professor for 
many years who gave private lectures in addition 

his formal prelections on theology, when ap- 
pointed in 1822. The announcement of them 
created a sensation at the time; but, from cir- 
cumstances, it was not my happiness to have heard 
them. I may mention one happy suggestion of 
his, viz. that the versicle, towards the ‘end of the 
Litany —“ O Son of David, have mercy on us,”— 
had always appeared to him to be incorrect, and 
not agreeable to the meaning of the first com- 
pilers of the formulary ; in: asmuch as our Saviour, 
after His ascension, was never invoked with re- 
ference to His ancestor according to the flesh. In 
the course of our examination of some ancient 
MSS., or editions of the Liturgies to which our 


own is indebted, the corresponding invocation was 


Did similar dances obtain among other | 


found written contractedly, “ O fili D. viv.” (ie. 
Dei viventis), in such a way that a hasty glance 
might lead a copyist to transcribe it as “O fili 
David.” 

Bishop Lloyd was son of the Rev. Thomas 
Lloyd, who died at High Wycombe in 1815, 
having held the rectory of Aston-sub-Edge, co. 
Gloucester, from 1782. BALLIoLensIs. 


[ Our correspondent is probably aware that Mr. Palmer, 
in his Origines Liturgice, has made some use of Bishop 
Lloyd’s liturgical notes. In his preface he states, “ That 
the late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Lloyd) was so convinced 
of the expediency [of having the English Offices in their 


| original languages }, that he was himself collecting mate- 
| rials for the purpose, which he intended to publish as 


soon as his avocations should permit. His lordship’s col- 
lections were entered on the margin of a folio Prayer 
Book, in the library given by Dr. Allestree for the use of 
the Regius Professor of Divinity in this university [Ox- 
ford]; and having been kindly permitted to compare 
them with the results of my own investigations, I have 
derived from them several valuable observations, which 
are acknowledged in their proper places.” In a note Mr. 
Palmer adds, “I have been informed that his lordship 
delivered several private lectures, entirely on this topic, 
to a class of theological students in this university.” 
Some passing notices of these private lectures, delivered 
in 1826, will be found in Froude’s Remains, vol. i. pp. 30. 
39. 47, 48.; but the lectures have never been printed. In 
1825, Dr. L ‘lovd edited for the Clarendon Press the Formue 
laries of Faith, put forth by authority during the reign 
of Henry VIII. In 1827 he published a revised and en- 
larged edition of the Sylloge Confessionum ; and in 1828 
produced a very correct and elegant edition of the 
Greek New Testament, for the use of iunior biblical 
students, which has been reprinted in 1830 and 1847. 
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Bishop Lloyd also acknowledged the authorship of an | some attention to early works on education. A 
aude the Brith eit utc zr gntited “A | volume of English and Latin Grammar is now 
phical notices of thie learned prelate, natal Gee Georgian before me, which I found in the library at Mel- 
Era, vol. i. p. 526.; Annual Biography and Obituary, | ville, in Fifeshire, and which bears date 1557 ; 
vol. xiv. p. 353.; and the Gent. Mag. for June, 1829, | but whether it is rare or not, I do not know. 
p. 560.] | Neither the name of the printer, nor the place of 
>. a .. - P _ 4 
Paisley Abbey. — On the altar wall of Paisley File of] ieee gts oe oa ae 
Abbey Chapel a series of sculptures are carved ™ or pened a ; 
which, though whitewashed over, refuse to be| “ A Short Introduction of Grammar generallie to be 
obliterated. The series seems to rudely set forth | Used. Compiled and set forth for the bringing up of all 
the life of a saint, at all events an ecclesiastic, oe eT ee 
from his cradle to his grave. In one a stream of at 0 a 
light descends on his head as he pens some annals | Below is this motto : 
in abook. Paisley's “ Black Book” is well known; | “ In time truth cometh to light, and prevaileth.” 
could this have any connexion with the sculpture? | with an engraving representing Time handing 
In this chapel there is also a tomb, which rumour | Truth out of a cave; and the words “cum privi- 
assigns as the shrine of Marjory Bruce ; with | legio.” It contains 55 pages. 
what authority? and what is the history of the | The second part is of the same date, and con- 
sculpture ? Dvnueoep. | tains 127 pages. The engraving represents a 
[This seems to be what is called “Queen Bleary’s | printing-press. It is entirely Latin, with this 
tomb,” of which the late Dr. Boog wrote an account, | title, Brevissima Institutio, seu ratio Grammatices 
as mye | wn gory of - ee oo — cognoscende, &c. It includes “ Propria que mari- 
aries escotiand, Vol, - . Dn. 400—401, ” . *” 
pane to eoniettane, Prt the tauees m the east te | bus” and “ As in powsenss. 





the aisle being so different from any other work about | These books may be quite common ; and if 80, 
the church, that they must be referred toa period prior to | I have said enough to allow of their being verified. 
that of the building of the present fabric; and he adds, | If rare, any question relating to them can be 
“it is certain, from the foundation charter, that a chur h | answered. W. L. M. 
existed at Paisley before that time.” In his account of | se . » _ 2 

the tomb, while he considers the basement as forming | [These works were printed by Reynold Wolfe, the first 


part of the monument, he puts no faith in the Paisley who had a patent for being printer to the king in Latin, 
tradition of its being that of Marjory Bruce, mother of | Gteek, and Hebrew. The first edition of them is dated 
Robert II. On this subject some curious conjectural in- 1549, dto., London, and is in the Bodleian, but is not no- 
formation may be found in Appendix mt. to the volume | ticed either by Ames or Dibdin, who both speak of Wolfe’s 
of the Maitland Club for 1831, entitled Descriptions of the | edition of 1969. Our correspondent s copy is probably in 
Sheriffdoms of Lanark and Renfrew, pp. 296—304. Con- | 8¥0-; if so, it is the Paris edition, Both works have been 
sult also the New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. vii. | frequently reprinted. ] 
pp. 217—220. ] | 7 
; “To rat.’— What may have been the origin 
Demonological Query. —In Barlei Adversaria of this phrase as applied to any sudden and mer- 
Traject. ad Rhenum, 1672, are some notes on the | cenary change in politics ? Apusa. 
third book of Apuleius, in which it is stated, that | -,. - = 
itches seem to have lost the art of assuming (This modern cant phrase originated, no doubt, from 
wi C se ave ‘ . t assuming | the sagacity of rats forsaking ships not weather-proof. It 
various forms, but that they still use ointments to is not only applied to those who desert their political 
enable them to fly. Some examples are given ; | party from some mercenary motive, but is used in most 
among them is: | trades for those who execute work at less than the re- 


Wied , , , ' gular scale prices. These individuals are hooted at and 
* Viri tenuis qui ab uxore ad amatorem ejus videndum despised like rats. ] 


in catu demonum in arenarias Burgadalenses ductus erat, | 
ut recens et notissimum est.” | 





z ; “ Domesday Book.” — What is the precise deri- 
In the margin “ Bins. de C. M.” is cited. As | vation of Domesday Book ? G. R. L. 
several of your correspondents are learned in 
. ° ° [ Stow, Annals, p. 118., 1631, tells us, “The Booke o 
demonology, perhaps one may oblige me with the Bermondsey saith this book was laid up in the King’s 
facts of the case, or the full title of the book so | treasurie (which was in the church of Winchester or 
briefly referred to. J. E. T. Westminster), in a place called Domus Dei, or God’s 
[The work quoted in the margin is by Petrus Binsfel- a = = “ a a 4 = ey —_— 
dius, entitled Tractatus de Confessionibus maleficorum et | ee ae Se Sm Seer y stress i | follow _ 
sagarum, an et quanta fides eis adhibenda sit? 8vo., Aug. | of Dialogus de Scaccario, however, gives the following 
Trev., 1591, 1596, et Col. Agr., 1623 Preeludium xii. | explanation of the name: “ Hic liber ab indigenis Domes- 
seems to treat upon this subject : — “ Daemones possunt dei nuncupatur, id est, - Judicii, a 
ns Tanai, cate nen sicut enim districti et terribilis examinis illius novissimi 
assumere corpora n 3 ‘ | - : mae Meagpe 
ere corpora, et in ipsis apparere hominibus. ] sententia nulla tergiversationis arte valet eludi; sic, cum 


i es . . sae: 
ope P | orta fuerit in regno contentio de his rebus qua illic anno- 
Early English and Latin Grammar.—I observe | tantur, cum vam fuerit ad librum, comtentie ejus in- 

| , ) 


that you and your correspondents are directing | fatuari non potest, vel impune declinari. Ob hoc nos 
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eundem Librum Judiciarium nominavimus; non quod ab | 


eo sicut a pradicto Judicio non licet ulla ratione disce- 
dere.” (Madox, Hist. Excheq., « lit. 4to., vol. ii. p. 398.) 
So Rudborne, Angi. Sacr. tom. i. p. 257.: “ Vocatus 
Domysday; et vocatur sic, quia nulli parcit, sicut nec 
magnus dies Judicii.” These derivations are quoted in 
Sir Henry Ellis’s General Introduction to Domesday Book, 
pp. 1, 2.) . 





Replies. 
THE INQUISITION. 
(Vol. x., pp. 120. 137. 246.) 


The attack made upon Col. Lehmanowsky in 
the first of the above articles having been re- 
published in the United States, ‘that gentleman, 
who has been for many years a clergyman of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, has taken notice 
of it in the following letter to the editor of the 
Independent, a religious newspaper published in 
the city of New York. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Letter from Colonel Lehmanowsky. 
Hamburg, Clark co. Indiana, 
Dec. 15, 1854. 
Mr. Eprror or tue INDEPENDENT, 

A few days ago, a gentleman gave me to read 
an article, published in a London (England) pe- 
riodical, called Notes and Queries, in which a writer 
criticised my statement about the destruction of 
the Inquisition Chemastin, near Madrid, in Spain. 
In perusing this article, my first intention was not 
to take notice of it, and let it pass for what it is 
worth. But yesterday, a friend of mine handed 
me your paper, The Independent, in which my 
attention was drawn to an article signed “In- 
quirer.” In said article I am called a “ Polish 
refugee ;” whereas, the Polish refugees came in 
this country only in 1833; whilst I came after the 
battle of Waterloo, in 1816, and have had the 
honour, since 1821, to be a citizen of these United 
States. 

Secondly, the gentleman says that in the year 
1814 the king of Spain re-established the “In- 
quisition,” and in 1820 he or his friend saw that 
massive building yet standing, ani therefore I 
must have made a false statement about its being 
blown up. It seems the learned gentleman thinks it 
needs to rebuild an “ Inquisition” as long as it 
needed to build St. Peter's at Rome, and in eleven 
years time it could not be rebuilded, as it was blown 
up in 1809 by the troops under my command. 
May be, if the gentleman would go to Moscow, in 
Russia, at the present time, he will likewise say, 
Moscow has never been burned, and the Kremlin 
had never been blown up by powder in 1812, 


because, he would say, the houses are all standing, | 
and the “ massive ” buildings in the Kremlin are | 


there. 
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Thirdly, this kind gentleman says that Marshal 
Soult was not the Commandant of Madrid. Who 
said so? not I. My statement is, that Count 
Mejolés was the Commandant, but Marshal Soult 
the Military Commander of the division, which 
not only occupied Madrid, but twenty or thirty 
miles round about Madrid. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I think I have done so 
far my duty in answering this very learned gen- 
tleman, who made the criticism in the Notes and 
Queries. But allow me to remark, that I zm 
astonished that any one should wait twenty years 
since my first statement, to correct the same. It 
seems to me that those who were always wishing 
to have this statement hushed up, waited until 
they were sure Marshal Soult and Col. De Lisle 
were dead, and no doubt suspected Col. Lehma- 
nowsky was also numbered among the dead, so 
that they may have free play; but they are 
mistaken. 

I will only add, as the Lord has blessed me to 
be nearly eighty-two years of age, they should 
wait a little longer, until they are sure that none 
are living who took part in the destruction of the 
Inquisition Chemastin.” 

In conclusion, let me inform you, Mr. Editor, 
that it is (with the help of God) my firm resolu- 
tion to write no more on this subject, as [ am 
advanced in age, and can employ my time a great 
deal better to do the work of my Captain of Sal- 
vation, Jesus Christ, in preaching His Gospel to 


| saints and sinners. 


I remain, with due regard, your obedient ser- 
vant, J.J. LeEHMANowskyY. 





LORD DERBY AND MANZONI. 
(Vol. xi., p. 62.) 
IT eannot inform Hermes where Lord Derby 
delivered the speech in which he is said to have 
quoted the lines from Manzoni'’s Ode to Napoli on, 
but I know that his admiration of that ode dates 
from many years back. At Rome, in the vear 
1821, when it was still in its first fame, and a 
common topic of conversation, Lord Derby ex- 
pressed his high opinion of its merits in the com- 
pany of English ladies, of whom one or two did 
not understand Italian, and were a good deal 
chagrined to be thus excluded from the pleasure 
which its recitation appeared to convey to the 
rest. Lord Derby took up the book and said, 
“Oh! I will try to give you some general notion 
of the matter of the poem ; its fire and inspiration 
will all evaporate in translation;” and with a 
wonderful rapidity he struck off an improvised 
paraphrase in English, which I well remember 
thinking, at the time, gave earnest of the talents 
which his maturer years have so splendidly deve- 
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IT am not sure that he translated the whole 


loped. 


ode. I never possessed a copy, but some passages | 


have remained in my recollection, and though the 
incident has probably long passed from the me- 
mory of the distinguished author, I will vouch for 
the correctness of mine for a stanza or two. 


“(© quante volte, al tacito 
Morir d’ un giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 

Le braccia al sen conserte, 
Stette — e dei di che furono 
L’ assalse il souvenir. 

“FE ripensd le mobili 
Tende, ei percorsi valli 
E i campi dei manipoli — 
E Il’ onda dei cavalli — 

E il concitato imperio — 
E il celere obbedir.” 


“ Oft, as in silence closed some listless day, 
His eyeball’s lightning ray . 
Bent on the tumbling flood, 

With folded arms he stood — 
And bitterly he number’d o’er 
The days that had been — and that were no more. 
“ He saw the quick-struck tents again — 

The hot assault — the battle plain — 

The troops in martial pomp array’d — 
The pealing of the artillery — 

The torrent charge of cavalry — 
The hurried word 

In thunder heard — 

Heard — and obey’d.” 


B. (1) 


THE SULTAN OF THE CRIMEA. 
(Vol. x., pp. 453. 533.) 


When I was in Edinburgh in 1821-2, a man of 
gentlemanly appearance and manners was moving 
in good circles, and went by the name of Prince 
Crimgary Cattygary, or Khrim Gherri Khatti 
Gherri, and afterwards married a Scotch lady. 
But if she was thenceforward called “ Sultana.” it 
could only be in jest. The prince was said to 
have been sent to Edinburgh for his education by 
the Emperor Alexander. This also was probably 
said idly, it being well known that no Russian 
notable could reside abroad without the Emperor's 
permission. 

In Chambers’s edition of Clarke's Travels, p. 94., 
I find this note: 

“Tt was here (Sympheropol) that Katti Gherri Krim 
Gherri resides. He is a descendant of the Tartar Kh ins ; 
and having become acquainted with the Scotch mission- 
aries at Carass in the Caucasus, he was sent to | dinburgh 
for education. Here he married ..... Dr. Lyall visited 
him in 1822; and describes him and his Sultana as liv ing 
in great happiness. According to Mr. Spencer, he had 
not succeeded in the year 1836 in making a single convert 
(vol. ii. p. 89.). A great indisposition to Christianity 
exists amongst the Tartars, arising from its being pro- 
fessed by the Russians.” 


| traced to that town in the year 1688. 
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Clarke gives a detailed account of the Russian 
intrigues in becoming possessed of the Crimea. 
He says: 


“ It is well known that, by the last treaty of peace which 
| Russia made with the Turks, prior to the conquest of the 
Peninsula, Shahin Ghirei, of the family of the Khans, 
who had been a prisoner and a hostage at Petersburg, 
was placed on the throne of the Crimea.” 


Then follows his (Clarke’s) account of the depo- 
sition and miserable fate of this poor victim of 
Russian perfidy and aggression. 

The note of your correspondent Anat (Vol. x., 
p. 533.) assumes that the Query at p. 326. is “the 
Sultan’s account of himself.” Surely this is gra- 
tuitous. There must be scores of men in Edin- 
burgh who will be able to verify the circumstances 
above related. It is possible, but not very pro- 
bable, that the hero of the tale may have left the 
Russian territory, and taken refuge in this country. 
He cannot now be very young. M. (2) 











MILTON'S WIDOW. 
(Vol. ix., pp. 38. 225.) 


! 

By some original papers I am enabled to con- 
| firm the accuracy of that part of Mr. G. Grey’s 
. 


letter to his brother Dr. Zachary Grey, your cor- 
respondent C. pe D. quotes from Nichols’s Literary 


| Anecdotes in one of your recent Numbers, which 


| states that there were three widow Miltons there 
(i. e. Nantwich). The three persons alluded to 
were :—1. Milton the poet's widow, who is first 
2. The 
widow of a Mr. Humphrey Milton, an attorney 
and a freeholder there. And 3. The aunt of 
Dr. Grey and his brother. But as respects the 
time of the death of Milton’s widow mentioned by 
Mr. Grey, it has already been shown by one or 
two of your able contributors, that she died in 
1727, and not in 1730—the year in which he fixes 
her death to have taken place; and a recently 
discovered inventory and appraisement of her 
effects, taken by Mr. John Allcock,’ the acting 
executor of her will, on August 26, 1727, pre- 
served with ber original will proved at Chester on 
October 10th in the same year, puts the matter be- 
yond all doubt ; inasmuch as it shows that her dis- 
solution must have occurred between the dates of 
her will, the 22nd of August, and the inventory 
the 26th of the same month, 1727 ; and most pro- 
bably on the very day her will bears date, judg- 
ing from the extremely short interval between the 
two dates. The details of the inventory I have 
referred to, also assist in identifying the testatrix 
as being the poet’s widow, if any farther evidence 
on that head was requisite. This document will 
be looked upon as interesting, when it is known 
that it describes with the greatest minuteness, not 
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only all the old lady's household goods, but like- 
wise the whole of her wardrobe ; the value of each 
article being placed opposite thereto, and, on 
running over the items, I think I may safely 
hazard an opinion, that she took with her on 
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leaving London a few of her husband's movables. | 
The inventory is comprised in seven common law | 


folios, and affords a curious specimen of the man- 
ner in which habitations occupied by persons in 
Mrs. Milton's station of life were furnished at that 
period, and of the apparel she was accustomed to 
wear. The following are some of its most attrac- 
tive items: “A large Bible,” estimated at 8s. ; 
“two books of Paradise,” at 10s. (I must leave 
your readers to form their own judgments on the 
probability of these books being Milton’s own 
copies of his Paradise Lost and Regained) ; “ some 
old books, and a few old pictures,” at 12s.; “ Mr. 
Milton’s pictures (unquestionably his portraits) 
and coat arms,” at 10/. 10s.; “two teaspoons and 
one silver spoon, w™ a seal and stopper,” at 12s. 6d. ; 
“4 totershell knife and fork, w™ other odd ones,” 
at ls.; and “a tobacco-box,” at 6d. The aggre- 
gate account of the appraisement is 38/. 8s. 4d. 


I regret to say, that, after the most diligent in- | 
quiries in this town and the neighbourhood, I | photography than to find our pictures fade and disappear, 


have not been successful in discovering any of the 
articles I have particularised, nor any of the 


others enumerated in the inventory, except one 


of the knives and forks; the history of which I 
have had the good fortune to trace satisfactorily. 


The subject of the relationship, historians had | 


persuaded themselves, and led others to believe, 
existing between our poet's widow and the family 
of Minshull of Stoke, having engaged my atten- 
tion, I cannot close my present communication 
without mentioning, for the information and satis- 
faction of such of your readers as take an interest 
in her genealogy, that I am in possession of evi- 
dence of the most conclusive character, which 
fully goes to establish that Sir Edward Minshull 
of Stoke Hall resided at that mansion with his 
family in 1667, and up to the time of his death, 
which happened a few years afterwards; and that 
he had issue by his wife Dame Mary, who was 
the youngest daughter and coheiress of Edward 
Moryall, Esq., of Gray's Inn (whose eldest daughter 
was Barbara, the wife of Randle Dod, Esq., of 
Edge, of this county), viz. five children : — 1. 
Edward, his successor; 2. William of Gray's Inn, 


living in 1715; 3. Mary; 4. Ann; and 5. Eliza- | 


beth, so long supposed to have been the third wife 
of Milton. The two youngest daughters, Ann 
and Elizabeth, lived with their mother Lady Min- 
shull, after Sir Edward's death, at a house she 
enjoyed as a portion of her jointure, called “ The 
New Bell,” situate in Nantwich, in 1674—being 
the identical year in which our immortal bard 
breathed his last, and ten years subsequently to 
his last marriage; thus rendering it utterly im- 


| sity and beauty of colour. 
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possible that his widow could have been Sir 

Edward Minshull’s daughter. T. W. Jones. 
Nantwich. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Preservation of sensitised Plates. —It appears there is 
now no doubt that the method of preserving collodion 
plates in a sensitive state for eight or ten days is quite 
practical. I have determined to try it as soon as the 
weather becomes more favourable. Mr. SuapBott having 
been so liberal in giving us his plan, I have no doubt but 
he will not think me intrusive if I ask him two or three 
questions on the subject. What method does he pursue 
when from home and has more sensitive plates to expose 
than are in the dark frames ? That is, does he recom- 
mend keeping the sensitive plates in a plate-box, and 
using only one dark frame for exposing the whole of the 
plates? Ifso, does Mr. S. use a tent in order to remove 
the plates into the frame and back into the plate-box ? 
It certainly would be a cumbrous affair to have as many 
dark frames as we had plates, or even half the number 
providing they were double dark frames. I will be glad 
to learn Mr. SuapsBout’s plan, or any other photographer’s 
who may have had some practice in this process. 

R. Evxiorr. 


Fading of Positives. — Nothing is more vexatious in 


even after we suppose we have taken all the precautions 
in our power to preserve them. The fading of positives 
sometimes takes place soon after they are printed; at 
other times they preserve their tints for many months or 
even years, and then begin gradually to lessen in inten- 
This has generally been at- 
tributed to some portion of the hyposulphite of soda 
being allowed to remain, and no doubt that is the general 
cause. But I beg to call the attention of your photo- 
graphic friends to other causes, viz. the card-board on 
which they are pasted, as well as the material used for 
causing them to adhere to it. Near four years since I 
was presented by a friend with a beautiful landscape 
view, which has remained unaltered until lately, having 
during the whole time been framed and exposed to light. 
The picture has been stuck to its mount, round its edges, 
to the extent of a quarter of an inch; and here only, 
where the picture is in contact with its mount. has the 
colour gone. In my collection other pictures, which were 
mounted at one time, appear to have deteriorated, whilst 
they have not done so at another; the mode of manipu- 
lation being the same. I am therefore led to infer, that 
bleaching chemicals have been suffered to remain in some 
samples of card-board which has caused this decay; and 
it is probable that even the paste itself, or other material 


| used for sticking, may undergo some change by time, 


causing this effect. I am sure any hint tending to pre- 
serve our works will be acceptable to us all. H. W. D. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Oranges among the Romans (Vol. xi., p. 41.). 
—Your correspondent L. has made it very pro- 
bable that the orange-tree was not planted at 
Rome till the thirteenth century. Gibbon is not 
the only writer who has made the mistake of sup- 
posing that the ancient Romans were acquainted 
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with this tree. Barbié du Bocage, in his work on | André,” I send the following, trusting it may be 
Sucred Geography (edit. Migne, Paris, 1848), s. | acceptable. 
voc. Jiulie, has the tollowing extraordinary stute- “ Colonel Hamilton to Miss Schuyler. 





ment : | “ Head Quarters of the Army, 
“Jl parait que les Phéniciens tiraient différents produits | Tappan, October 2, 1780. 
de Vitalie, puisque Ezéchiel (ch. xxvii. 6. in the Vul- . .. “Poor André suffers to-day. Everything that is 


gate) parle de ce qui vient d’Italie, et sert & faire les | amiab. in virtue, in fortitude, in delicate sentiment, 
chambres et les magusins des*vaisseaux tyriens. Peut- | and accomplished manners, plead for him; but hard- 
étre le prophéte entend-il parler des bvis précieux | hearted policy calls for a sacritice. He must die. I send 
d’orangers, de citronniers et autres que I’Italie donne en | you my account of Arnold’s affair; and to justify myself 
abondance.” to your sentiments, 1 must inform you that I urged a 
No doubt the Vulgate is in error in translating compliance with André’s request to be shot, and | do not 


Ae : ; - think it would have had an ill effect. But some people 
Chittim by Italy, and the writer in supposing that | are only sensible to motives and policy, and sometimes 


the Pieenicians derived the wood of the orange- | from a narrow disposition mistake it. 
tree from that country. B. H. C. * When André’s tale comes to be told, and present resent- 
ment is over, the refusing him the privilege of choosing 
Leverets marked with white Stars (Vol. x., the manner of his death will be branded with too much 
p. 523.). — The Rev. W.B. Daniel, who was well oe — atin Dien the Shen at 
known as a sportsman in his day, has the tollow- ag ay emaees nay meg pire = wei en 


; . : , ” | exchange for Arnoid; but I knew I should have forfeited 
ing passage in his book on Rural Sports, vol.i. | his esteem by «oing it, and therefore declined it. Asa 


p- 448. : | -— of honour he could not but reject it; and I would not 
: om ‘ ener . | for the world have proposed to him a thing which must 
Hlellens Hapoel, = eS ee ti | have plac ed me in the ‘unamiable light of supposing him 
found in one torm ; "each was marked with a star of white | ongte S On ee —e ages So ee 
in its forehead, ‘This mark, according to received opinion, | wr ft os aoe. E or pap bt font 
Tt) always seen when the young exceed twoin number.” . htavmannen to value the esteem « 8 dying —_ aconae : 
7 - 5 | Tev erenced his merit. 
I well remember, more than thirty-five years ago, 
having seen four very young leverets in a form, 
all marked with white stars on their forehead, 
and doubtless belonging to the same litter, for 
they were under a balk in the parish of Little 
Chesterford, then unenclosed. 

This corroboration of Mr. Daniel’s theory is, 
however, shaken by the testimony of three of my Designation of Works under Review (Vol. ix., 
gamekeepers, who have had much experience in | p.516.; Vol. x., p. 473.).—I beg to thank Mr. 
such matters, and have been recently questioned | Fores for reminding your correspondents of my 
on the subject. One of them states his having | original Query. 1am as much surprised as he is 
seen, some years ago, at Shortgrove, in this county, that some one has not taken the trouble to answer 
a litter or cast, as he expressed himself, of four | it. Caption is a pure Americanism. To save the 
leverets, one of which only had a white star, but | trouble of reference, I beg to repeat my Query : 
that he had often observed a single young rabbit Under what technical term should a reviewer 
marked in the same way. Another keeper had | refer to the group of works forming the heading 
occasionally seen one young hare with the white | of the article? Example: “The subject is ela- 
mark, and the third keeper had never observed or | borately treated in the second work of our * * *.” 
heard of the peculiarity. What word ought technically to supply this 

Perhaps some of the correspondents of “ N. & | blank ? C. Mansrretp INnGLEbyY. 
Q.” may throw farther light on the subject ; 
apropos to which, it has often struck me as a ; . : . 
matter of regret, that gamekeepers are in general Tobacco-smohing (Vol. x. passim). —The fol- 
illiterate persons, whereas they might, if better lowing passage appears to have been not yet 
educated, have ample opportunities of observing quoted, and will be interesting both to smokers 
the habits of birds and wild animals, and making | and to teetotallers. Speaking of Bechion, or 
valuable discoveries, as well as confuting vulgar coltsfoot, as a remedy for a bad cough, Pliny 
traditions, which have been copied from one au- | Says: 


The much-respected lady to whom the above 
letter was addressed, died at Washington, No- 
vember 9th, 1854, at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven years, having outlived her husband, (General 
Hamilton, for more than half a century. W. W. 

Malta. 





Birmingham. 


thority to another, till they have obtained a “Hujus aride cum radice fumus per arundinem, 
certain degree of credibility, without resting on | = ——_ veterem alee = i 
any good toundation. BrRayYBROOKE. m staguios austus passum gus andum est. — J . . 
Ma | xxvi. 16. 
Audley End. 


; | That is, the smoke of the plant, dried along with 
Major André (Vol. viii. passim). — Serviens | its root, when imbibed and inhaled through a 
“being engaged upon a biography of Major | tube, is said to be a cure for a long-standing 
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drop of wine! Verbum sapienti sat. 

‘This passage is clearly the original of that from 
Dodoens, in my former communication on this 
subject. I cannot lay my hands upon the refer- 
ence. B. H. C. 

“ What I spent,” §&c. (Vol. xi., p. 47.). — The 
epitaph alluded to was in Tiverton Church, on the 
tomb of Edward Courtenay, third Earl of Devon, 
commonly called “ the blind and good earl ;” who 


died 1419, and his countess Maud, daughter of 


Lord Camois. The following was the true in- 
scription : 
“ Hoe, hoe! who lies here? 
I, the goode Erle of Devonshere ; 
With Maud, my wife, to mee full dere, 
We lyved togeather fytty-fyve yere. 
What wee gave, wee have; 
What wee spent, wee had; 
What wee lefte, wee loste.” 


| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| ascribed to J. H. Allen, Esq. 


J. R. W. | 


Bristol. 
“ Doncaster, in Yorkshire. 
“ Howe! howe! who is heare? 
I, Robin of Doncastere, 
And Margaret my feare. 
Phat I spent, that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I left, that I lost. 
A.D. 1579. Quoth Robertus Byrkes, who in this world 
did reigne threescore years and seven, yet liv’d not one.” 


This man gave Rossington Wood to the public. 
I have found two or three inscriptions like this : 
one in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey; another 
in St. Olave Church, Hart Street, in Southwark ; 


and a third in the church of St. Faith, as part of 


the epitaph of one William Lamb. But the oldest, 
and that from which the others may have been 
taken, is in the choir of St. Peter's Church at 
St. Alban’s. There was to be seen in Scotland, 
some years ago, upon a very old stone, the same 
thought thus expressed : 
“It that I gife, I haif, 

It that I len, I crait, 

It that I spend, is myne, 

It that I leif, I tyne.” 
This is an extract from Hackett’s Epitaphs, vol. i. 
p. 37. edit. 1757. J. R. M., M.A. 


In reply to W. (1), the following is the original 
of the lines he quoted : 
* Quod expendi habui, 
Quod donavi habeo, 
(Qluod negavi punior, 
Quod servavi perdidi.” 
BRIsToviensis. 


_We must remind our correspondents that this epitaph 
has already been discussed in “ N. & Q.;” the one on 
Robin of Doncaster, in Vol. v., p. 179.; and the lines 
quoted by Bristoutensts, at p. 452. of the same volume, 
from the brass of John Kellynworth, 1412. Mr. J. 5. 


[No. 276. 


, b= —— 
cough. But between the whiffs you must take a | Warven (Vol. viii., p. 30.) has also noticed that it has 


been anticipated, if not imitated from, Martial, book vi. 
epig. 42. Quarles, in his Divine Fancies, lib. iv. art. 7U., 
1633, has made the following riddle upon it: 
“The goods we spend we keep; and what we save 
We /ose ; and only what we lose we Aave.”") 


“ Star of the twilight grey” (Vol. x., p. 445.). 
— In a volume bearing the title Jacobite Melodies, 
a Collection of the most popular Legends, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Adhereuts to the House of Stuart, 
Edinburgh, printed by William Aitchison, 1823, 
“Star of the twilight grey,” given at p. 260., is 


E. D. R. 


Quintus Calaber (Vol. x., p. 345.).—I am not 
aware of any complete translation, but I have 


| before me Select Translations from the Greek of 


Quintus Smyrneus, by Alexander Dyce, A.B. of 
Exeter Coilege, Oxford, &e., 8vo,, Oxford, 1821, 
pp- vi. 123. Mr. Dyce, now so well known for his 
editions of early dramatists, states in the preface 
that nothing is known of the author: that be re- 
ceived the one name Q. Smyrnzus,—“ because 


| Tzetzes (Chiliad, ii. 489.) applies it to him; and 





because he himself, in his x1i books, says that the 
muses inspired him while he was feeding sheep 
near Smyrna;” the other (Q. Calaber), “ from 
his poem having been discovered by Cardinal 
Bessarion in a mgnastery of Calabria.” 

Mr. Dyce goes on to say : 

“ His ‘Supplement to the Iliad’ consists of xiv books, 
of which no translation has appeared in our language : it is 


| generally supposed that he borrowed largely from the 


Cyclic poets, chietly from Lesches.” 
quoting “ Heyne, Excurs J. (de rerum Trojanorum 
Auctoribus) ad Aineid. II.” BALLIoLensis. 


Oriel (Vol. x., pp 291.535.).—Your correspon- 
dent Ovris thinks that I come so near the deri- 
vation of this word, that, in school-boy phrase, 
“T burn.” By his own admission, I think I may 
say that Iam not only:so near the hidden object 
of search, but that, in Buonaparte phrase, Je le 
tiens! I have already said that it is the Norman- 
French oreil “ with a difference,” and classes with 
the majority of the figurative appellations of ar- 
chitecture derived from that language. Amongst 
the many figurative uses of the word oreille, re- 


| ferred to by Boiste in his excellent Pan-Lexique, 


| cation, as remarked by Jacob Bryant. 
| 


we find several to imply a partie saillante, and 
amongst them the oredlonus or orillons of fortifi- 


M. (2) 
Weather Rules (Vol. viii., pp. 50.535. ; Vol. ix., 


pp. 9. 277. 307. 585.). — 

“ Portuquese Weather and Season Rules. — A wet Ja- 
nuary is not so good for corn, but not so bad for cattle. 
January blossoms {ill no man’s cellar. If February is dry, 
there is neither good corn nor good hay. When March 
thunders, tools and arms get rusty. He who freely lops 
in March will get his lap full of fruit. A cold April 
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brings wine and bread in plenty. A cool and moist April 
fills the cellar and fattens the cow. A windy May makes 
a tair year. He who mowsin May wiil have neither fruit 
nor hay. Midsummer rain spoils wine stock and grain. 
In May an east-lying field is worth wain and oxen; in 
July, the oxen and the yoke. The first day of August, 
the tirst day of harvest. August rain gives honey, wine, 
and saffron. August ripens, September gathers in. Au- 
gust bears the burthen, September the fruit. September 
dries up wells or breaks down bridges. Preserve your 
fodder in September, and your cow will fatten. In Oc- 
tober dung your field, and the land its wealth shall yield. 
On All Saints’ Day there is snow on the ground; on St. 
Andrew’s, the night is twice as long as day. He who 
dungs his barley well shall have fruit a hundred fold; 
and if it has been a wet season there is nothing to fear. 
No one thrives who godless drives. None in August 
should over the land; in December none over the sea. 
Laziness is the key to poverty. The usurer’s gold sits 
down with him to table.” 

CeyRepr. 

Spirit Rappings (Vol. ix., p. 200.). — 

“A writer giving an account of some very remarkable 
‘spiritual manifestations,’ declares that he saw and ex- 
perienced at the house of a neighbour, among other things, 
the spirit of his grandfather, which rapped him on the 
forehead with such force, ‘that the sound could be heard 
in every part of the room.’ We should think,” says the 
Boston Post, “it very likely. There are heads which, as 
is common with empty sheils of all sorts, make capital 
mediums of sound. His ‘ grandfather’ could not have 
made a better selection.” 

W.W. 


Malta. 


The following extract from a work not likely to 
fall into many hands, will, it is hoped, be accept- 
able, and help to counteract fanaticism and folly : 


“ These are not to be set down —at least so it is to be 
hoped — among the normal and catholic superstitions in- 
cident to humanity. They are much worse than the 
worst form of the doctrine of materiality. These aber- 
rations betoken a perverse and prurient play of the ab- 
normal fancy, groping for the very holy of holies in 
kennels running with the most senseless and god-aban- 
doned abominations. Our natural superstitions are bad 
enough; but thus to make a systematic business of 
fatuity, imposture, and profanity, aud to imagine all the 
while that we are touching on the precincts of God’s 
spiritual kingdom, is unspeakably shocking. ‘The horror 
and disgrace of such proceedings were never even ap~ 
proached in the darkest days of heathenism and idolatry. 
Ye who make shattered nerves and depraved sensations 
the interpreters of truth, the keys which shall unlock the 
gates of heaven, and open the sec rets of futurity — ye who 
inaug urate disease as the prophet of all wisdom, thus 
making sin, death, and the devil the lords paramount of 
creation — have ye bethought yourselves of the backward 
and downward course which ye are running into the pit 
of the bestial and the abhorred? Oh, ye 
mystics! when will ye know that all God’s truths and all 





man’s blessings lie in the broad heath, in the trodden | 


ways, and in the laughing sunshine of the universe, and 
that all intellect, ail genius, is me rejy the — of seeing 
wouders in common things.” — Jastitutes of Metaphysic, 
p. 225, by Professor Vorzias, of the University of St. An- 
drew’s, Edinburgh, 1854. 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


miserable | 


The Schoolboy Formula (Vol. x., p. 124.).— 
The following are used in the United States for 
the selection of the tagger, before commencing a 
game of tag. A boy is touched by one in the 
middle of the ring at each word. The one last 
touched goes out of the circle. ‘The process is re- 
commenced and continued until only one is left, 
who is the first tagger. 

“ Eeny, meeny, moany, mite, 

Butter, lather, boney, strike, 

Hair, bit, frost, neck, 

Harrico, barrico, we, wo, wack.” 
“ Eeny, meeny, tipty, te, 

‘Teena, Dinah, Domine, 

Hocca, proach, Domma, noach, 

Hi, pon, tus.” 

“ One-ery, Two-ery, Hickory, Ann, 
Filliston, Follaston, Nicholas, John, 
Queeby, Quawby, Virgin, Mary, 
Singalum, Sangalum, Buck.” 

Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


To “thou” or to “thee” (Vol. x., p. 61.).— 
Thorpe was undoubtedly right, in a grammatical 
point of view, in saying “ to thou,” but it is evi- 
dent that Southey, in saying that some one “theed” 
his neighbours, meant to give a good-humoured 
rebuke to the Quakers for saying “thee ” instead 
of “thou.” In this country, this corruption is 
almost universal among the Society of Friends, 
who say “ Howz thee do?” for “ How dost thou 
do?” “I hope thee is well?” ‘ Will thee come 
and take tea with us?” 

Not one in a thousand is correct in this matter. 
While making it a matter of conscience not to use 
the plural you for the singular thou, they have no 
qualms about using the objective in place of the 
nominative ; — swallowing a camel after straining 
at a gnat. Ungpa. 

Philadelphia. 


“ As big asa parson's barn ” (Vol. xi., p. 7.).— 
The following remark in Mr. Huntingtos’s Bank 
of Faith has doubtless reference to the above 
Dorsetshire saying (Mr. H.'s wife was a Dorset- 
shire woman). Speaking jocosely of having made 
their bed-room into a “depository for the corn 
gleaned by his wife, H. says : 

“ So we slept defended with the staff of life, having all 
our tithes in our bed-chamber, which, by the bye, | 
believe was one of the smallest tithe barns in Christendom.” 
— Huntington’s Bank of Faith, p. 48. (tenth edition), 
London, 1822, 

Wrir1am Pampiin 

“ The Village Lawyer” (Vol. ix., p. 493.).— 
The printed edition of this farce bears date 1795, 
and 1s stated in the Biographia Dramatica to be 
pirated. It is of French origin, and the author 
never printed it; and it is thought that Mr. Col- 
man purchased the copyright. ). H. B. 

Demerara. 
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Unregistered Proverbs (Vol. x., pp. 210. 355.). — 
To the list add “As peart as a pearmonger” 
(costermonger ?), belonging to Lancashire. 

P. J. F. Gantityon. 


Old Jokes: “ John Chinaman's Pig” (Vol. x., 
p. 534.). — 
“ Baotus. Mixxés ya waxos obros. 
Dicaopolis. ’AAXN’ amav xaxéy.” 
Acharnenses, 909. 
He might have added pigeon's milk, — 
“ xatacrigw a éyw 
TUpavvov, dpviOwy mapefw vo yada.” 
Aves, 1672. 
H. B. C. 
Garrick Club. 


Barristers’ Gowns (Vol. ix., p. 323.). —I have 
always understood the piece hanging from the 
back of barristers’ gowns, to represent the hood 
which formerly formed a part of that robe. 


Demerara. 


Man-of- War, why a Ship of War so called ? 


(Vol. iv., p. 40.).— May not this term have its | 


origin thus: a ship manned for war—inde, man 

of war? Or, because it is a ship which carries 

men of war ? E. H. B. 
Demerara. 


Sharp Practice (Vol. x., p- 343.). — With re- 
ference to this notice from Mr. Fras. Brent, I 
inclose a copy of a song which has been in my 
family many years (in manuscript), and I know 
not whether it has been printed. It certainly is 
identified with the account in the London Chro- 
nicle of Jan. 11—13, 1781. 


“ A lawyer quite famous for making a bill, 

And who in good living delighted : 

To dinner one day with a hearty good will 
Was by a rich client invited. 

But he charged six and eight-pence for going to dine, 
Which the client he paid, tho’ no ninny ; 

And in turn charged the lawyer for dinner and wine, 
One a crown, and the other a guinea. 

But gossips, you know, have a saying in store, 

He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 

“ The lawyer he paid it and took a receipt, 

While the client stared at him with wonder, 

With the produce he gave a magniticent treat, 
But the lawyer soon made him knock under. 

That his client sold wine, information he laid, 
Without licence, and, spite of his storming, 

The client a good thumping penalty paid, 
And the lawyer got halt tor informing. 

But gossips, you know, have a saying in store, 

He who matches a lawyer has only one more.” 


W. D. Haccarp. 
Bullion Office, Bank of England. 


Latinizing Proper Numes (Vol. xi., p. 27.).— 
There is a dictionary of proper names which, I 
believe, will give your correspondent just the in- 


E.H B. | 


| formation he requires. Unfortunately I cannot 
| find a copy of it, and the only clue which I can 
give is that the author's name is Pye. It is a very 
useful book, and any of your readers who possess 
a copy, and will communicate the exact title, will 
| thereby oblige not only A Prain Man but your 
| obedient servant, 

[The work noticed by our correspondent is probably 
the following: A New Dictionary of Ancient Geography, 
exhibiting the Modern in addition to the Ancient Names 
of Plaees. Designed for the Use of Schools, and of those 

| who are reading the Classics or other Ancient Authors. 


By Charles Pye: London, 8vo., 1803. | 


Handel's Wedding Anthem (Vol. x., p. 445.). — 
Is the anthem noticed by H. E. different from that 
composed in 1736 for the wedding of Frederick, 
| Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Saxe Gotha, 
and which is printed in Dr. Arnold’s Collection of 
Handel's Works ? The words of this are from 
Psalm Ixviii. v.32. ; Psalm exxviii. v. 1,2, 3, 4, 5.5 
Psalm xlv. v. 17.; Psalm exxvii. v. 4, 5, 6.3; 
Psalm evi. v. 46; and it is the only Wedding An- 
them by Handel I ever met with, either in print 
or MS. If the anthem referred to by H. E. be 
not the same, it is probable that it was a com- 
pilation from several compositions, an expedient to 
which Handel had frequent recourse for tem- 
porary occasions. W. H. H. 


Doddridge and Whitefield (Vol. xi., p. 46.).— 
Your correspondent should have said that the 
sermon he alludes to is undoubtedly the pro- 
duction of Dr. Doddridge. This is manifest from 
the date of its original publication ; the Advertise- 
| ment to the Reader is dated “ London, July 29, 
1735.” Now Whitefield’s ordination did not take 
place till Sunday, June 20, 1736, or nearly one 
| year later than the publication of this sermon. 
| Whoever included it in the collection of discourses 
| by Geo. Whitefield, appears to have made a stupid 
| blunder : — Suum cuique. B. H. C. 


The Crescent (Vol. vii. passim). — You have 
already inserted several Notes on this subject; 
| will the following add anything to what has ap- 

peared? Doubtless originally connected with the 
worship of Diana, or the Moon, who is represented 
“assez souvent avec un croissant sur la téte.” 
| But not only Diana, Greek and Roman princesses 
have frequently attached to themselves the sym- 
| bol of the crescent upon coins and medals, &e. 
Monaldini, in his Jstituzione Antiquario-numisma- 
tica, p. 91., alludes to this fact in these words : 
| La luna crescente @ spesso adoprata a sostenere il 
busto delle Principesses che sono negli state, come la luna 
| nel cielo.” 

At the end of his work he gives a medal on which 

the crescent appears eleven times. I would re- 

mark that the wor-hip of Diana or Arterius pre- 
| vailed very extensively in the Old World. The 
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Scythians were especially addicted to it; and in 
the Taurica Chersonesus, now called the Crimea, 
it was customary to sacrifice to this goldess the 
strangers who came to their shores. We regret 
to see the horrid rites, we may say, renewed in 
our own day, and celebrated at this moment. 
Rhymes on Places (Vol. x., p. 369.).— 
“Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef, 
Walsall for bandy-legs, 
Birmingham for a thief.” 
Another has in it the following line : 
“ Worcester for pretty girls.” 
I am unable to supply the remainder.* 


B. H. C. 





HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Gifted with a ready pen and as ready a pencil, and a 
power of observation which seems to allow few objects 
deserving of notice to escape his attention, Mr. George M. 
Musgrave, M.A., has produced an octavo volume under 
the title of Rambles through Normandy ; or Scenes, Cha- 
racters, and Incidents, in a Sketching Excursion through 
Calvados, which will afford a few hours’ amusing reading 
to those who love to travel by the fireside; and, on the 
other hand. will be found an interesting travelling com- 
panion to those who may be tempted to visit the romantic 
and picturesque scenes to which it relates. 

Ve have received a small volume from America, pret- 
tily illustrated, and containing a good deal of pleasant 
semi-antiquarian gossip, entitled The History and Poetry 
of Finger Rings, by Charles Edwards. The worthy 
Counsellor-at-Law of New York, for such it appears is 
the profession of the writer, has collected his materials 
from a great variety of sources. and produced a little 
volume which, if not so profoundly learned as those in 
which Kirchmann, Gorleus, Kircher, &c., dissertate De 
Annulis, will, we doubt not, be found lighter and more 
agreeable reading. 

Books Recetvep. — Cormwall, its. Mines, Miners, and 
Scenery, by the author of Our Coal Fields and our Coal 
Pits, forms, like that work, a portion of Longman’s 7ra- 
veller’s Library, and will be found as full of information 
and interest as its predecessor. 

Curtosities of London, exhibiting the most rare and 
remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, with nearly 
Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections, by John ‘Timbs, F.s 
Mr. ‘Timbs might have added in his title-page, to his lis t 
of advantages under which the present volume has been 
produced, the many years fur which he edited The Mirror, 
and those which must have resulted from his long-con- 
tinued connexion with the I/lustrated London News. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited 
by Dr. Smith, with Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot. 
The seventh Volume of this handsome edition, one of 
Murray's British Classics, brings Gibbon’s narrative down 
to the victory of the Genoese over the Venetians and 
Greeks in 1352. 

The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
Genealogical and Historical Notices of the Families of the 





[* See “N. & Q,” Vol. v., pp. 374. 404., for two other 
versions of the above. ] 
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Nobility, §c., by Henry Rumsey Forster, of the Morning 
Post. Fifth Year, revised by the Nobility. Having taken 
some pains to test the accuracy of this compact Pocket 
Peerage, we can bear evidence to the great vari iety of 
information which Mr. Forster has compressed into his 
volume, and to the reliance which may be placed upon it. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Srraorr's Common-prace Book. 


*e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Bex, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186. Fleet street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given tor that purpose: 

Tar Antirices ano Impostones or Fatse Tracuens, discovered i 
Visitation Sermun ; preached at Croydon, in Surrey, May 8th, 71s. 
By William aswell. DD. 1712. 

Tar Cavncn or Exctanp nor Scupeastitiovs, &c. By William Tas- 
well, D.D. 1714. 

Paysica AntsToTeELica MODERNA Acco eswonarion, in usum juventutis 
Academica. Authore Gul. Taswell, 8. T Londoni, 1718. 

ANTICHRIST REVRALPD aMone THe Sect or Qvacras. n answer tos 
book entitled “ The Rector Corrected.” By William Taswell, D.D. 

1723. 


Misc 








tanga Sacra: containing the Story of Deborah and Barak; Da- 

vic amc ntations over Saul and Jonathan; a Pindaric Poem; and 
tne Prayer of Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple. By E. Tas 
well. 4to. Iv nd., 1760. 

Ten wecessany Qverirs rovcnine THe Pensonart, Treatir, very use- 
ful and necessary to be considered. Also a right Descripticn of a 
Cavalier With some Drops to quench the Fiery Bull ot Colchester. 
By Jumes Taswell. ‘618 


Wanted by Mr. John Tanswell, 5. King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 











Bisnor’s Birnie. 1574 _— and first few leaves. 
Dave's Binte. Folio. 1551, Title and Dedication by E. Bethe. 
Trixvate Testament. by Jug ope. 1566. ‘Title and last leaf 
Cawooo's Binte. 1569. The Tables and end. 
Wanted by 2. Rose, Printer, Broadmead, Bristol. 
Bartisn Atmanac ror 1828, with or without the Companion. 
Wanted by J. B. Jell, '5. Grenfield Street, Liverpool. 








Lowpow Macazine ror 1773-4, and 1783. 
Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 





Wanted of Percy Society's Publications, 
Satrricar Sones anv Porms on Costume. Edited by Fairholt. 
Buown's Barrannita’s Pasronats. The Third Work. Edited by 
Croker. 
Tue Ixtentvpe or Jonn Bow anv Mast. Person. Edited by W. H. 
Black. 
Wanted by Robert Stewart, Bookseller, Paisley. 





Senast. Banrapas, sec Banaanivs, ComMENTARIORUM IN CONCORDIAM 
£T HISTORIAM EvANGcELicumM. The whole or any odd Volumes. 
Wanted by Kev. William Fraser, Alton, near Cheadle, Staffordshire. 
Curistran Rememprnancern. No. 56, for April 1847, and No. 67, for 
Jan. 1859. 
Wanted by J. G. Talbot, Esq., 10. Great George Street, Westminster. 
Sin Tuos. Caatonen's De Reren. Anctorem, with his De we0starcm 
@vORUNDUM eNncomits MisceLLanma. 
Wanted by ¢ G. R. Corner, Esq.,3. Paragon, New Kent Road. 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


Mr. Joun Tavror's Article,“ Jens as eprrep ny Sin P. Fraxers,” 
reached us too late for insertion in this Number. It shallcertai .ly appear 
tn our next. 

R. C. Wanpr ‘Kidderminster). We have a letter for this Corre- 
spondent. How shall it be forwarded? Two addressed as ubove have 
been returned. 

Rev. J. B. Yeave on Bromo-iodide of Silver is unavoidably postponed 
unt! next week. 

J. M.S. (Manchester.) Jt is always the case, if a portrait when par- 
tially de velope din the dark be brought into light, that the negative parts, 
become positive. You will see s pane observations in former Numbers of 
this Journal upon the same subj 





Da. Mansece’s Process. Hawt ing had an opportunity of examining 
three views taken by Da. Mawsent at intervals of 120, 198, ane 271 hours 
aft r the excitement of the respective ( ‘ollodio: n Plates, we gladly Lear our 
testimony to their perfect development, bens ty, and effect. 
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H. HH. (Glasgow.) 


suggest a cure. 
Eaaata. — Vol. xi. p. %6. 
ead “ foreign-bookeellers ;™ 
* Voltoire "; p. &. col. 2. 1 
for “ deliberations,” read 
“ while.” 
A few complete sets 
eady, pr 


e 
They may be had by 


INEAS. ’ 
rder of any Bookseller or 


ove Gt 


Lately published, 
OHNSONI, T. OPUSCULA 
e OMNIA BOTANICA Fae Ee JOHN- 
SONI nup. edita a ALPH 4to. 
Plates and Map. 12s. 1e47. 


The 


1629- at ": ondon, 


may also be had sepa- 
viz. ¢ 


various Works 

rately, 

Iter Plantarum investigationis 

ergo susceptum in agrum Cantianum,. Ac. 

Ericetum Hamstedianum sive Plantarum ibi 
crescentium observatio. 1629. 4s. 


Descriptio Itineris plantarum 
investigationis ergo suscepti in Agrum Cantia- 
num,&c. 1632. Plate. Ss 


Mercurius Botanicus sive plan- 
tarum gratia suscepti Itineris anno 1634. 
Ejusdem Vercurii Botanici pars altcra sive 
Itineris in Cambriam descriptio, &c. 1641. 5s. 


@e* The above are beautifully reprinted, 
and with a strict regard to fidelity. 
WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 45. Frith Street, 
Soho, London. 
Just published, price 3s. 6. 
VSSAYS IN DIVINITY. By 
JOHN DONNE, D.D., sometime Dean 
Paul’ Reprinted from the 4 m of 
and edited, with a Life of Donne, by the 
JESS( IPP, M.A., of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


JOHN TUPLING, 320. Strand. 


Just published, in paper cover, sewed, super- 
royal Svo., price |0s. 


NIOTTO AND HIS WORKS 

WH IN PADUA. Being an explanatory 
Witice of the Series of Wood Engravings 
executed for the Arundel Society, atter the 
frescoes in the Arena Chapel. JOHN 
RUSKIN. Part I. 

N.B. — In consequence of the numerous appli- 
cations for the Essay contributed by Mr. Ruskin 
& the fifth year's publication of the Society, the 
Council hare resolved to sell it to the Public ge- 
nerally without the Wood Engravings comprised 
tn the issue to the Subscribers. 


Published at the Office of the Arundel Society, 
24. Old Bond Street; and to be obtained 
through any Hookseller) of BELL & 

DALDY, Fleet Street. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


SA AXON OBSEQUIES illustrate “dl 

by ORNAMENTS 
discovered in a CE ae 

WIL nhs AM, in 185!. 

NEVILLE. Forty Plates , i- ‘Drewines by 

Stanesby. Comprising 521 beautifully coloured 
Fac-simi es, with a Plan of the Site. 

“In all respects this is as creditable and 
complete a work of Antiquarian I)lustration 
as we are acquainted with. The editorship is 
efficient, comprising, together with a brief 

reface and narrative of facts, a careful cata- 
ogue of the quality and distribution of the 
articles, and the position of the skeletons dis- 
interred, as well as a plan of the site, and a 
juc dicious selection of objects for engraving."*— 
Spectator. 

One vol. royal 4to. extra cloth. 
4l. 4s. ; reduced to 21. 2s, 
*e* Only Eighty Copies remain unsold. 


BICKERS & BUSH, Leicester Square, 
Londo 


Published at 


Please forward a specimen, no matte » small, 
of the failure of which you complain, and no doubt we shall be able to 


- ., fo 


of Notes anv Qventes. Vols. I. to X. 


these carly applicati 





} securing health, 
| happiness only attainable 


r how “Nores ann Qx 


‘aren: 
Geliver 
“ Norges ano Queries’ 


venience of those who may either have a difficulty in 
stamped weekly Numbers, « 
resident in the country or abroad, who 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped « 

The subscription for 


@ which,” ee 


Publisher 
Qveairs” 
pence for sic m 
favour of the I 


including a 


n is desirable. uths, v 


sman. 


The beautiful Library of RALPH BERNAL, 
ESQ. 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
i & JOHN WILKINSON. Auctioneers 
ot Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3. Weilington Street, Strand. on 
Monday, February 12, and Five following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the very choice, 
valuable, and beautiful Library of the late 
KALPH BERNAL. ESQ.. many years Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and of Committees 
of the House of Commons, and M.P. for Ro- 
chester. Comprising fine Books of Prints; 
Beautiful Picturesque Sceneries ; orks on 
Costume ; Illustrations of Mediawval Art ; Gal- 
leries, and other Productions of a splendid cha- 
racter, many mounted on Cardboard, and ex- 
quisitely coloured, in close imitation of the fine 
original Drawings : Rare Works and Books of 
Emblems; Illuminated Missals and Printed 
fore ; Illustrations of the different branches of 
Natural History ; Polar and other interes ing 
Voyaves and Travels, in the English, 
and Spanish Languages; Poetry 
Drama ; Bibliography Literary History ; 
raldry ; Genealogy; Greek and Latin Classics ; 
B oan ot Fancy and Imagination ; some valu- 
able County Histories, and _a Selection of the 
best W orks in the different Branches of English 
literature, many of which are enriched with 
Tllustratiens of high quality, in choice proof 
states. This fine Library presents the b. st 
examples of the respective classes. It has heen 
formed with much care, and the exquisite 
bindings and conditions are in accordance with 
the high taste of the late Proprietor. There 
are also some Autograph Letters of Reyal 
Personages and Literary Characters, ine) uding 
some fine Holograph specimens by Charles the 
First, Alexander Pope, and Samuel Richard- 
son. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalocues 
are now ready, and may be had on Application; 
forwarded to the Country on receipt of Six 
Stamps. 


WHITELOCKE’S EMBASSY TO 
SWEDEN. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 24s. cloth. 


JOURNAL of the SWEDISH 
4 EMBASSY in the Years 1653 and !651, 
impartially written by the Ambassador, BUL- 
STRODE WHITELOCKE and first pub- 
lished trom the original MS. by DR. C, MOR- 
S.A., Librarian of the British Museum. 
“dition, revised by HENRY REEVE, 

3A. 


sndon : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


& LONGMANS. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
price is. ; or by Post fur is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, 


How to Live and What to Live for: 
with ample Rules fr Diet, Recimen, and Self- 
Management : together with instructions for 
longevity, anc that sterling 
through the judi- 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By A PHYSICIAN. 


London : PIPER, BRUTHERS & CO., 23. Pa- 
ternoster Row; HANNAY, 63. Oxford 
oon ; MANN, 39. Cornhill ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rares" 
ry Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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| 
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nrocuring the un- 
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en shillings and four- 
be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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In post §vo., price 12s., with Portraits, 
i 


QOME MEMORIALS of JOHN 
A HAMPDEN. HIS PARTY, and HIS 
TIMES. By LORD NUGENT. Third Edi- 
tion, revised, with a Memoir of Lord Nugent. 


THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
WORES. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN STER- 
LING. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; 
The LIFE and OPINIONS of 
TEUFEL SDEUKH. Third Edition. 


Svo. lds 

LATT ER- DAY PAM- 
PHLETS. Post Svo. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elu- 
cidations and Connecting Narrative. ‘Third 
Edition. In Four Volumes. Post $vo. 21. 2s. 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


New Edition, with a Portrait. Small 8vo. 


PAST PRESENT. 
10s. 62. 


econd Edition. Post 8vo. 
LECTURES ON HEROES 
Fourth Edition, 


AND HERO-WORSHIP. 
REVOLU- 


Small &vo 
Three 


or, 
HERR 
Post 


AND 


THE FRENCH 
TION. A HIST: ge , snes Edition. 
Volumes. Post §vo. 8. 6d. 

CRITICAL how MISCELLA- 
NEVUS ESSAYS. Third Edition. Four 
Volumes. Post #vo. 

TRANSL ATION of GO THES 
WILHELM-MEISTER. Second Edition. 
Three V lumes. Small 8vo. s. 

London : CHAPMAN & HALL, 
193. Piccadilly. 


This Day, octavo, 7s. 6d. 


XFORD ESSAYS. Written 
by Members of the University. 
Conrents : 
Lue retius and the Poetic Characteristics of 
By W. Y. Sellar, late Fellow of Oriel 


tions on the best Means of Teaching 
sh History. By J. A. Froude, late Fellow 


By F. T. Palgrave, Fel- 
low of Exeter College 


The Plurality of Worlds. By Henry J.8. 
Smith, Fellow of Balliol College. 

ersian Literature. By E. B.C 
dalen Hall 

Crime and its Excuses. By the Rev. W. 
Thomson, Fellow of Queen's College. 

The Neighbourhood of Oxford and ite Geo- 
logy. By John Phillips, F.R.S.,F.G.38., Deputy 
Reader of Geology 

Hegel's Philosophy of Right. By T. C. 
Sandars, late Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford Studies. By the Rev. M. Pattison, 
Fellow of Lincoln College. 


In April, uniform with the above, Octavo. 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. 
Written by Members of the University. 


London : JOHN W. PARKER & SON, 
West Strand. 


Alfred de Musset. 


Jowell, Mag- 











